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Announcing 
OUR GLOBAL WORLD 


by GRACE CROYLE HANKINS 


Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of mountains, oceans, and 
deserts have less significance. Tomorrow’s world will be an air-age world. 

Your students are tomorrow's men and women. “Our Global World” 
is a new brief Geography for the Air Age. It looks forward to tomor- 
row and at the same time takes into consideration the realities of today. 

In picture and text this new book briefly but clearly discusses map 
reading, topography, climate, weather, natural regions, populations, eco- 
nomic development, and natural resources of the world, all points of 
which are but a few days away from your airport. 

More than one hundred photographs and maps, some of them full- 
page, make this brief course timely and exciting. 

For supplementary use in any social-science course, Use it now. 


Examination copy, $1 postpaid; regular list price, $1.32 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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The Cost of Attending High School 
PAUL B. JACOBSON 


Principal, University of Chicago High School, Chicago 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY 


Dvurine the summer of 1942 the National School Work Council,' a group 
of schoolmen who advised with the officers of the National Youth Administra- 
tion suggested that a study be made to determine what expenditures high- 
school students actually make while attending high school. It was thought 
that the adequacy of six dollars a month which NYA assisted students were 
allowed to earn could be evaluated more objectively, for it was clear that the 
sum of six dellars had been selected arbitrarily. 


Professor Harold C. Hand of the University of Maryland who had car- 
ried on some preliminary studies of the cash expenditures made by high- 
school students during a school term was invited to help draw up the forms 
and to help direct the project. After Professor Hand was commissioned in the 
Army Service Forces, the project was directed by George L. Bickel, Director 
of Student Work for the NYA and his assistants in the 29 states from which 
data were received. 

Altogether 134 high schools and over 19,000 students contributed the data 
which are displayed and interpreted. When the NYA was liquidated, all of 
the materials were turned over to the writer with the request that the tabula- 
ticns be completed and that the material then be published as part of the litera- 
ture on high-school administration. 


Protessor Hand drew up the forms which were used in the study. Thesz 
were approved by the Budget Bureau which also gave suggestions relative to ¥ 
the study in an effort to find the facts so that the budget requests for NYA 
student-wotk funds could be determined more precisely. The basic form 
SW-2 was distributed to each student each week. 


Each student was given a code number so that his identity was kept con- 
fidential; his expenditures for the week were summarized on form SW-3. A 
record cf the student identification and occupation of parent (form SW-1) 
was kept at the school. A copy of form SW-2 and two samples of form SW-3 


'The members of the National School Work Council present when the ‘study was recommended 
were: Paul A. Rehmus, Supt. of Schools, Lakewood, Ohio; A. C. Flora, Supt. of Schoo's, Co'umbia, S. 
C.; 1. E. Rosa, 'Supt. of Schools, Davenport, Iowa; Paul FE. Elicker, Nat'l. Assn, Sec. Sch. Prin.; Paul B. 
Jacobson, Principal, University of Chicago High School; and George L. Bickel, Nat'l. Youth Adminis- 
tration. Absent members were: Will French, Prof. Educ., Teachers College, New York City; Charles H. 
Lake, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; §. D. Shankland. American Assn. Sch. Administrators, and 
Aubrey W. Williams, Nat'l. Youth Administration. Col. Francis T. Spauldirg, Chief Education Branch, 
Special Service Division, War Department, Dean on leave, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, was a member of the Council until he entere! the War Department. 
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Rudget Bureau 


THE FORMS USED No. 67-STOOL-42 


SW Form-2 Approval expires 
COST SHEET June 30, 1943 

(My Record of Expenses in Connection Check ‘heve 
if absent 








Code No. with Attending High School) Aya 
. a yee 
For the week 

beginning Mon. and ending Sat. , 
(month, date) 
































(month, date) 
City _ State. Sex: Boy () Girl O 
Name ot School Grade 9 10 ll 12 
(circle one) 
Amount 
EXPENDITURE Dollars Cents 
1. Activity card (or part-payment on it) | 
2. Admission to school athletic contests (if not covered by | | 
Activity Card) | | 
3. Admission to other school activities (if not covered by | | 
Activity Card) | | 
4. Carfare, or other transportation costs | 
5. Clothing (do not confuse with item 13.) | | 
6. School Dues (class, school clubs, etc.) | 
7. Lunches (include cost of lunches earned at school) | | 


8. School excursions or trips 





9, School fees, laboratory fees, locker fees, fines, etc. 





10. School supphes (books, pencils, notebooks, ete.) 





11. School publications (subscription or single copies bought 
if not covered by Activity Card) 





2. Tag days, candy sales, special drives, etc. 





] 
13. Uniforms and equipment (band, gym, athletic, home 


























economics, etc. 
14. Other School Costs: | 
(Tell what) A. | 
(Tell what) b. | 
(Tell what) C. | 
(Tell what) co eae | 
bin ' a | 








By keeping an accurate and complete record of your expenses each week you are aiding 


an important nation-wide study in which your school has been included. 


ALL INFORMATION WILL REMAIN CONFIDENTIAL. 
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are included by way of illustration. The first represents a relatively high ex- 
penditure for a tenth-grade boy but about the average for youth of families 
in the professional field. The total expenditure $36.81 for 13 weeks is equiva- 
lent to an expenditure of $100.96 for 36 weeks. The second card represents a 
very low expenditure for a ninth-grade girl, and much lower than average ex- 
penditure for youth in the farmer or farm-manager group. The total expendi- 
ture of $6.92 for 14 weeks is equivalent to an expenditure of $13.99 for 36 
weeks. 

Data is good only in so far as it is carefully kept. Examination of the 
individual cards indicate considerable care was taken by the students in the 
individual schools. 


SELECTING THE SCHOOLS 


Schools were selected to represent rural areas, small cities, and large urban 
centers. In schools enrolling 200 or less, all students were included. In larger 
schools representative home rooms to total about 150, including students from 
grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve were chosen. In addition, schools were 
chosen where it was believed that the person in charge would supervise care- 
fully the keeping of the records. In nearly all states the State School Work 
Council was consulted before the schools were chosen. Assistance was also 
secured from state departments of education and state universities in selecting 
the schools. The Bureau of the Budget requested that a relatively large sample 
be secured in Wisconsin. The sample from all of the other states was small. 
It was assumed that Wisconsin was a typical state since it has large urban 
areas, a great number of rural schools and some smaller urban communities. 
There are many persons, too, who feel that Wisconsin is a typical state for a 
number of other reasons. If the results in Wisconsin were the same as in the 
other states then on the assumption that Wisconsin is a typical state one 
could assert that the findings were typical for the United States. The assump- 
tion that the costs in Wisconsin would compare closely with those in other 
states was not borne out by the data. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE POPULATION 


The schools which participated in the study were located in ten of the 
twelve regions into which the Federal Security Agency divides the United 
States. The region which includes New York and the adjacent territory and 
the region including Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, and Arizona were not 
included. In all there were 134 schools located in 29 states. These facts are 
summarized in Table I, and the participating schools are listed at the end of 
this report. 
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TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS BY STATES 





Region I Region VII 
Vermont 1 Florida 5 
Massachusetts 2 Mississippi 3 
-- South Carolina 2 
3 Tennessee 1 
Georgia 4 
Alabama 10 
Region III - 
Pennsylvania 7 25 
Region VIII 
Region IV lowa 3 
Virginia 4 Minnesota 8 
West Virginia 3 gia 
North Carolina 1 11 
8 Region IX 
Arkansas 3 
Kansas 5 
Region V Missouri 5 
Keatucky 4 Oklahoma 2 
Ohio 7 _ 
Michigan 7 15 
18 Region XI 
Idaho 1 
Wyoming 2 
Region VI Colorado 1 
Illinois ] was 
Wisconsin 27 4 
39 Region XII 
Washington 1 
Nevada 1 
California 2 
4 





The enrollment of the schools varied from 31 at Panama, Illinois, to 
3,690 in the Proviso Township High School at Maywood, Illinois. The median 
enrollment (Table II) was 482. Thus the schools cannot be described as a 
random sample as the median size 482 is:considerably above the median of 
all high schools in the United States, 140. The number of students included in 
the study varied from 16 students in the Leon County High School, Tallahas- 
see, Florida, to 775 students in the Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
The average number participating in the 134 schools was 145 students. The 
percentage of the students enrolled in the school who were included in the 
study varied from two per cent to 99 per cent and averaged 35 per cent of the 


*Computed from Statistics of Public High Schools. 1° 37-1038; Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, Bulletin, 1940, No. 2, Chap. V, p. 26, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. 
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total number of students enrolled. A total of 19,459 students completed the 
study; this was 86 per cent of those who began. Students who were absent two 
or more weeks, who left the school or the community, or who failed to keep 
records were not included in the final tabulations. However, one student who 
kept a completed record reported no expenditure was made during the 14 
weeks that the record was being kept in the school in which he was enrolled! 


TABLE II. SIZE OF SCHOOL BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS 














Nize of 
School* I Wl IV VeVi Vu Vi iX XI XU Total 
1- 100 l 4 1 1 7 
101- 200 1 1 2 4 7 6 4 25 
201- 300 l l 3 2 é 1 1 11 
301- 400 l 5 a 1 2 1 15 
401- 500 2 5 2 2 11 
501- 600 l 3 2 a l 2 1 12 
601- 700 1 1 3 2 7 
701- 800 1 1 3 2 1 8 
801- 900 3 1 4 
901-1000 l 1 F | 3 § 
1001-2000 1 3 6 5 1 1 1 1 20 
2001-+ 1 2 3 
Omitted 2 1 3 
Totals 3 7 fs a Bo te 4 + 134 





*List of school at end of this report. 





Table II shows the number of schools participating in each of ten regions, 
The largest numbers are from Region VI (Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin ) 
39; and from Region VII (Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama) 25. The median enrollment was 482. 


TABLE III. NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND PERCENTAGE OF 
STUDENTS ENROLLED 











Size of Number of Percentage of Total 
Community Schools* Students in Study 
Under 1000 20 8.5 
1001-2500 20 15.5 
2501-5000 29 20.9 
5001-10,000 16 13.4 
10,001-30,000 23 17.1 
30,001-100,000 15 14.5 

Over 100,000 11 10.1 

Total 134 100.00 





*List of schools at end of this report. 





Roughly one-third of the schools are located in the open country or rural 
areas with a population of less than 2500 persons, another third is located in 
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cominunities of 2501 to 10,000, and one-third in communities of over 10,000 
population. For the United States as a whole 75.5 per cent of the high schools 
are located in the open country or in communities of less than 2500 popula- 
tion.’ These three-quarters of the American high schools, however, enroll only 
32 per cent of the students.’ 

Although the participating schools are not a good sample of schools as 
to size, they are a much better sample of the percentage of pupils enrolled. 
Seventy-six per cent of the students in the study are from urban areas; for the 
United States 68 per cent are from urban areas. Even though only part of the 
students enrolled in large high schools participated in keeping a record of ex- 
penditures, these students furnished a slightly larger share of the total than is 
found in the general high-school population. 


TABLE IV. SUMMARY OF STUDENTS PARTICIPATING 





Per Cent of Total 


Vo. of 
Pupils in Study 


Pupils National Percentages 








Total 
soys 
Girls 
Grade 9% 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 


19,459 
7,917 
11,542 
4,302 
5,294 
5,245 
4,618 


100.00 
41.9 
58.1 
22.4 
27.2 
26.1 


24.3 


100.0 
48.7a 
51.3a 
31.3b 
27.1b 
22.6b 
19.0b 





Statist f State School Systems, Biennial Survey of Educ United States 1937-1038 


No. 2. Chap. 2, p. 15 
f Public High Schools, 


Bulletin, 1940 


hb. Statistic Opus cit, |} i4 


1937-1438 





Forty-two per cent of the students in this study were boys and 58 per 
cent were girls. Table IV shows that there were nearly seven per cent less boys 
than would have been expected and correspondingly seven per cent more girls. 
We know that more boys than girls left school to go to work in 1942-43. This 
may have affected the percentages enrolled; we cannot say positively why the 
percentages of boys are low. Perhaps they did not complete the study as read- 
ily as girls, or these schools may have unusually large percentages of girls. 

Concerning the distribution by grades we have better evidence for the 
imbalance. The low percentage in grade nine results because several schools 
which participated were senior high schools which did not enroll ninth-grade 
pupils. Consequently the percentages in grades eleven and twelve are larger 
than in the population at large. Perhaps it is fair to say that so far as pupils 
are concerned the sample is fair rather than good. There are seven per cent 
too many girls, the urban portion is 76 per cent instead of 68; there are nine 
per cent too few in grade nine and five per cent too many in 11 and 12. 


‘ “ ( Public High Schools, Opus cit. p. 26 


‘hid, p. 26 
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TREATMENT OF THE DATA 

The fall semester was used in preparing the forms and in selecting the 
schools. The study began after Christmas. In some cases the schools began 
early in January and participated for full 20 weeks. In other cases only eight 
or nine weeks were used. To make the results comparable the expenditures 
were multiplied by a factor to equate the results on a 36-week year. Thus, if a 
school participated for 20 weeks, the expenditures were multiplied by 1.8. If a 
school participated 14 weeks, the expenditures were multiplied by 2.6. Two 
schools in Kansas kept records for 35 weeks. Roy A. Hoglund, the NYA stu- 
dent-work representative in that region, had been interested in the problem 
before the study began and had begun a study which was continued in these 
two schools. Expenditures for a period of weeks multiplied by a factor to ex- 
pand the results to 36 weeks represent a smaller sum than would have been 
secured if the study were carried on for 36 weeks. It is common knowledge 
that the costs at the beginning of the year for winter clothing, the necessary 
books and supplies for the school year are heavier than at any other time, An- 
other period of heavy expenditures for seniors is graduation time. Approxi- 
mately half of the schools continued the study to the end of the year. Thus 
graduation expenditures are not wholly reflected in the total. In the 134 schools 
60 furnished free textbooks, 66 did not, and eight failed to answer. Free trans- 
portation was furnished in 53 schools, mostly rural, 74 did not finish trans- 


portation, and eight failed to answer. Thus in the sample free transportation 
is furnished in approximately 40 per cent of the schools and free textbooks in 


48 per cent of the schools. 


In summary it seems fair to say that the TABLE IVa. NUMBER 


expenditures to be reported are a conserva- 
tive statement of the cash expenditures made OF WEEKS SCHOOLS 
PARTICIPATED 








by high-school students during a_ school 

¢ No. No. 
ore Weeks Schools 

DIFFERENCES IN AVERAGE EXPENDITURES 

AMONG SCHOOLS 

Considerable difference was found in the 
average expenditures for all pupils in a 
school. The total expenditures were tabulated 
and the average determined for the whole 
school, for boys, for girls, for each grade, and 
for the occupational groups by the regional 
NYA offices before the data reached the 
writer. About five per cent were checked and 
found to be accurate. The multiplications to 
increase expenditures to represent 36 weeks 
were done in Chicago. Table V shows the 
distribution of costs within schocls by popu- 
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lation group. The lowest average expenditure, $19.24, was reported for 
72 students in the Peabody High School, Milledgeville, Georgia. The 
highest expenditure, $152.91, was reported for 775 students in North- 
ern High School, Detroit, Michigan. This was the largest number of 
students participating from an individual school. The median for the 
134 schools is $75.74 with twothirds of the average expenditures fall- 
ing between $50.00 and $100.00. With one exception there is a gradual in- 
crease in cost with the increase in size of community rising from $58.50 in 
communities of less than 1000 population to $103.50 in communities of over 
100,000. If all communities under 2500 are grouped together, there is a gradual 
and regular increase from the smaller communities to the larger ones. The 
median expenditures reported here are less than the average expenditures 
reported later because the larger communities reported higher costs and had 
larger numbers of students participating even though only a part of the entire 
student body was included. 

The range of expenditures within schools is much greater than among 
schools. Almost without exception the range within schools is more than 
$150.00; the median of the difference within schools is $300.00. 


TABLE V. AVERAGE EXPENDITURE WITHIN SCHOOLS 
BY POPULATION GROUPS 


Size of Community 














rere 2. 
— ndi- S > S S. = > = 
ure . ~ is ~ ; = “ 
Range a i ae. eee o> 
in Dollars Hi = & = = ~ 4 = 
ll- 20 1 i 
21- 30 l 1 2 
31- 40 l 2 3 
41- 50 ¢ 2 1 1 
a eg oe ae eS I> Median all schools $75.75 
61- 70 4 6 4 6 4 24 Median under 1000, $58.50 
71- 80 2 4 4 2 4 2 1 19 Median 1,001-2,500, $76.00 
81- 90 3 2 3 3 3 2 16 Median 2,501-5,000, $68.50 
91-100 1 2 2 3 4 2 14 Median 5,001-10,000, $68.50 
101-110 l 2 1 2 7 4 12 Median 10,001-30,000, $78.50 
111-120 2 3 1 1 | g Median 30,001-100,000, $93.50 
121-130 1 } Median over 1,000,000, $103.50 
131-140 1 l 1 1 1 5 
141-150 0 
151- =e 
TOTALS 20 20 29 16 23 15 Il 134 





Standard Deviation=$25.70 
Sigma of the mean=$2.23; Sigma of the median—=$2.79 
Mcan=$78.61 
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TABLE VI. AVERAGE EXPENDITURES BY SEX AND GRADE 

















Expenditure Sex Grades 
Range in Dollars Boys Girls 9 10 11 12 
1l- 20 l l 6 2 2 0 
21- 30 6 0 5 9 y 0 
31- 40 10 2 16 9 4 0 
41- 50 9 9 14 20 2 3 
51- 60 33 10 25 22 12 7 
61- 70 15 21 11 16 17 11 
71- 80 17 27 10 19 20 17 
81- 90 13 13 6 10 12 16 
91-100 8 16 9 12 16 9 
101-110 7 ll 2 5 15 16 
111-120 6 ll 4 2 11 13 
121-130 4 8 0 2 6 Il 
131-140 3 3 2 l 4 4 
141-150 1 2 l 2 4 5 
15l-over 1 0 9 0 5 13 
Total Number of Schools 134 134 111 131 132 125 
Median $67.00 $76.19 $57.00 $63.50 77.67 $99.88 





Table VI shows the range of expenditures by sex and by grade for the 
134 schools participating.” These expenditures, medians of school averages, 
are also lower than the average expenditures for similar groups, and for the 
same reason, mentioned above. Probably the most remarkable feature of table 
VI is the overlapping from grade to grade with the range of expenditures so 
great that each distribution covers virtually the entire range. The distributions 
are so dispersed that it requires approximately one-third of the distribution to 
include plus or minus one standard deviation. 

We have a sample of only 134 schools from the 25,000 in the United 
States. How reliable is the median of these average school expenditures? 
Certainly if successive samples of 134 schools were chosen in similar fashion, 
the median expenditure would vary from sample to sample, because the 
schools chosen may have high or low average expenditures. To find the 
minimum and maximum value of the true medians, the formula for the stand- 
ard error of the median was computed’ to be $2.79. Since the median for, 98 
per cent of the samples which could be chosen may be expected to fall 2.33 
standard deviations from the observed median, we may say with confidence 
that only twice in one hundred times would the median for 134 schools chosen 
in similar fashoin fall outside $75.75+$6.50 (2.79X2.33) or $69.25 to $82.25. 
This is certainly an indication that median of average expenditures for other 
schools similarly selected will not fall as low as $68.00 or rise as high as $83.00, 
but it is not a precise answer. Had 900 schools been available, we probably 
could have predicted the range of the true median plus or minus $2.00. 





5Not all schools participated at all grade levels. 
®*Lindquist, E. F. 4 First Course in Statistics. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1942. pp. 120 
and 124. 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURES FOR INDIVIDUALS 


Up to this point we have discussed average expenditures by schools, We 
now turn to an examination of average expenditures for individuals of the 
various grade, sex, and occupational groups. The total by schools for individ- 
uals, boys, girls, grade groups, and occupational groups were computed 
by the NYA regional offices before the data was turned over to the writer. 
About five per cent of the computations were checked and found to be accu- 
rate. The additions of the total for total number, sex, grade, and occupational 
groups, the division by the total numbers in each group, and the multiplica- 
tion by the factor necessary to equate all schools to a 36 weeks year were done 
in Chicago. 

The descriptions of occupational groups were those requested by the 
bureau of the budget and were described to the participating schools as follows: 


Occupation of Parent or Guardian 
I, Professional and semi-professional workers 
Lawyers and judges 
Physicians, surgeons, and dentists 
Clergyman 
Teachers and professors 
Technical engineers, chemists, and architects 
Musicians, writers, artists, and actors 
Photographers 
Funeral Directors 
Professional and semi-professional workers, n.e.c.* 
Il. Farmers and farm managers 
Owners and tenants (not share croppers ) 
Il]. Proprietors, managers and officials 
Postmasters 
Manufacturers 
Wholesalers 
Retailers 
Bankers 
Automobile sales and service 
Hotel keepers 
Theater and motion picture owners and operators 
Proprietors, managers, and officials, n.e.c. 
IV. Clerical Sales, and kindred workers 
Bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, and ticket agents 
Stenographers, typists, and secretaries 
Telephone and telegraph operators 
Mail carriers, baggage men, express men, railway mail clerks 
Sales agents and brokers 
Insurance agents 
teal estate agents 
Traveling salesmen 
Salespersons, n.e.c. 


TNot elsewhere classified. 
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V. Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Carpenters, cabinetmakers, and pattern makers 
Masons, plasterers, stonecutters, and cement finishers 
Painters and paperhangers 
Plumbers 
Electricians 
Mechanics 
Tailors 
Locomotive engineers and firemen 
Shoemakers and repairers (not in factory) 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers, n.e.c. 


VI. Operative and kindred workers 
Mine operatives and laborers 
Chauffeurs, truck drivers, deliverymen, motormen, and bus drivers 
Attendants—filling station, parking lot, garage, and airport 
Welders 
srakemen and switchmen, railroad 
Farm laborers, farm foremen, and share croppers 
Fishermen 
Lumbermen 
Laborers in factories 
Construction laborers 
Other common laborers 
Protective service workers, n.e.c. 

VII. Protective service workers 


Firemen, policemen, and sheriffs 
Detectives 

Guards and watehmen 

Soldiers, sailors, marines, and coast guard 
Bridge tenders 

Protective service workers, n.e.c. 

VIII. Service workers except domestic and protective 
Barbers, beauticians, manicurists 
Boarding-house keepers and housekeepers 
Cooks, except private family 
Bartenders and waiters 
Charwomen and janitors 
Porters 
Elevator operators 
Ushers 
Service workers except domestic and protective, n.e.c. 

IX. Domestic service workers 
Servants and laundresses—private family 
Housekeepers—private family 
Domestic service workers, n.e.c. 


In addition to the nine groups listed, there were 421 individuals whose 
parents were classified as unemployed or unemployable. There were 475 for 
whom occupational information was missing. This latter group comprised all 
of the students in two schools with relatively high expenditures, plus a few 
individuals from other schools. The expenditures are shown in Table VII. 
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The generalizations from Table VII are the same as those from Table 
VI. Expenditures increase regularly from grade to grade and are greater for 
girls than for boys. The average expenditures for individuals, however, are in 
every case from $5.00 to $10.00 higher than the median of the average expen- 
ditures for the same classification within schools. This is because there is a 


TABLE VII. AVERAGE EXPENDITURES BY SEX, GRADE AND 
OCCUPATION OF FAMILY. TOTALS IN 134 SCHOOLS. 





Total Number of * Average Per-Pupil 
» Lape ndil ures Eapenditure 





SEX 
Total $1,594,850.09 19,459 > 81.96 
7,917 73.74 


1,011,744.14 11,542 87.66 


Boys 
Girls 


GRADE 
uth $ 270,837.67 4,302 $ 62.96 


10th 367,891.75 294 69.32 
I1th 452,397.26 245 88.16 
12th 503,840.09 4,618 i09.14 
OCCL PATION 
Professional I 116,221.23 f $ 96.53 
Il 164,183.64 73 94,52 
283,570.13 : 83.21 
301,307.57 95 76.20 
89.96 


Farmers 
Propri« tors Ill 
Clerical IV 
Craftsmen V 174,707.74 
Operatives VI 326,606.64 
Protective VII 43,372.67 
Service Vill 51,479.66 
Domestic IX 41,265.62 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Unemployable, ete. 29,139.07 
Unclassified or missing 61,986.12 


$ 69.19 
$130.28 





regular progression in cost with an increase in the size of the community (see 
Table V) and because there were somewhat larger numbers of students parti- 
cipating in schools in urban communities. The average expenditures reported 
for all of the 19,459 students who participated was $81.96—for boys $73.74 
and for girls $87.66. This difference of almost $14.00 is shown later to be 
almost entirely for clothing. There is a regular progression in cost by grades: 
$62.96 in grade nine; $69.32 in grade ten; $88.16 in grade eleven, and $109.14 
in grade twelve. Such a progression in expenditures checks with observation. 
Expenses do increase as students progress through school. Those who cannot 
conveniently “pay their way” tend to drop out of school and to that extent 
reduce the democratizing function of the “free American high school” and 
increase the expenditures made by students in the upper years. 

There are some fluctuations in expenditures among the youth from the 
various occupational groups ranging from $96.54 for the children of profes- 
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sional workers down to $69.19 for those of the unemployed and unemployable. 
The unclassified have not been considered as a separate category as they would 
have been distributed among the ten other ‘classes, had the information been 
furnished. Several questions cannot be answered. For example, would the ex- 
penditures of farmers’ children have been as great five years ago, or does the 
expenditures reflect the relatively advantageous economic position the farmer 
now holds? Would there have been greater disparity between the expenditures 
of children from the operatives and kindred workers and the children from 
the professional classes a decade ago? Is there a “basic minimum” cost which 
calls on everyone who attends school? If so, is it the average for the ninth 
grade, $62.96 or the average for the unemployed and unemployable, $69.19, 
or is the minimum less, say at the 25th percentile? Since this is a preliminary 
study the distributions for individual expenditures are not available except 
for 464 randomly selected cases. Any percentile, however, could be computed 
approximately from that distribution. [t must be remembered, too, that there 
are individuals who reported expenditures of less than one dollar, and many 
who spent over $400.00. Certainly it is clear that there are expenditures which 
some families with annual incomes of $1800 or less—and that is half of the 
gainfully employed—find a considerable burden to carry, particularly if there 


are two or more children in the family. 
FOR WHAT WAS THE MONEY SPENT? 


The data so far has summarized expenditures by sex, occupational group, 
and grade level as well as presenting a distribution of school averages. We 
now turn to a consideration of the items of expenditures for individuals. A 
random sample, taking each 40th individual pupil card (Form SW-3) which 
had arrived on the day the sample was taken, was selected. All items were 
checked and multiplied by the factor necessary to project the expenditures 
to a 36-weeks total. The sample chosen was not a perfect “fit.” The total 
contained 41.9 per cent boys and 58.1 per cent girls; the sample consisted of 
39.0 per cent boys and 61 per cent girls, and girls spend more than boys. The 
percentages from the various occupational groups and sizes of communities 
were computed and compared with the total but no significant variation 
was found. It should be emphasized that the 464 cards used are only a sample 
and that the totals of 464 other cards would give higher or lower expenditures 
because cards with higher or lower expenditures might be drawn. As a 
matter of fact the average expenditures for the sample is $89.60 whereas 
the average for the total is $81.96, or a difference of $7.64. The standard 
deviation for expenditures of the sample is $73.75, so that the difference 
represents approximately one-tenth of the standard deviation. This variation 
is well within the range to be expected in a sample. If a series of other 
random samples were chosen from the same population, the chances are 
about 50 in 100 that as great or a greater difference would be found between 
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the mean of the sample and the mean of the total population. While these 
expenditures are what was reported for these particular students, it must 
be mentioned that other samples would show different, and probably smaller, 
totals since the average expenditure for the entire population is less than 
for this particular sample. For the sample no tabulations were attempted 
by occupational groups as the numbers in some of the classifications were 
too small to yield reliable results. It should be mentioned, too, that the 
average expenditures mentioned in the foregoing section are the more 
reliable ones, but that details of expenditures can be secured only from this 


or other samples. 


TABLE VIII, AVERAGE EXPENDITURES BY GRADE FOR 14 ITEMS 











Grand 
Grade 9 10 11 12 Total 
Total No. of Boys and Girls ............ 107 131 118 108 464 
!. Activity card $ 51 > wae $ 46 $ 59 S SS 
2. Admission to athletic contests .68 62 58 42 58 
3. Admission to other school activities 1.21 1.00 79 86 .96 
4. Carfare or other transportation 5.86 6.89 6.53 11.86 7.72 
5. Clothing 33.56 35.01 45.70 52.46 41.46 
6. School dues 81 1.21 1.66 2.61 1.56 
7. Lunches 14.61 15.94 16.16 18.06 16.18 
8. School excursions or trips 57 1.11 58 1.24 .88 
%. School laboratory fees or fines .93 1.83 1.25 2.12 1.54 
10. School supplies 4.25 4.06 4.98 3.92 4.30 
11. School publications 43 67 Ps 1.12 69 
12. Tag days, ete. 1.45 96 1.43 .87 1.17 
13. Uniforms and equipment 3.38 1.90 1.18 1.86 2.05 
14. Miscellaneous 5.87 3.33 10.23 21.85 9.98 
Grand _ total $74.12 $75.10 $92.08 $119.84 $89.60 











Table VIII shows there is a gradual increase in expenses from $74.12 
n grade nine to $119.84 in grade twelve with an average of $89.60. There 
is some variation, but in general expenditures increase for most of the items 
from grade to grade, particularly for the large items—clothing, lunches, 
cartare or transportation, and miscellaneous. The one item which is con- 
spicuous in its non-conformity is uniforms and equipment which is much 
higher in grade nine than at any other level. This probably means that these 
items are usually purchased on entrance to the school and are used for a 
period of years. The items in order of magnitude are: clothing, $14.46 (46 
per cent); lunches, $16.18 (18 per cent); miscellaneous, $9.98; transporta- 
tion or carfare, $7.72; school supplies, $4.30; admissions (items 1, 2, 3), 
$2.07; uniforms and equipment, $2.05; school dues, $1.56; school labo- 
ratory tees or fines, $1.54; tag days, $1.17; school trips or excursions, 88 cents; 
ind school publications, 69 cents. 

The largest single item of expense is clothing, which increases from 
$33.56 in grade nine to $52.46 in grade twelve and is greater for girls at 
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all grade levels (see Table IX) than for boys. It accounts for nearly half 
the expenditures. This is an item about which schools can do nothing. It 
may be argued, of course, that young people need clothes whether or not 
they attend school, but the cost of the clothes considered suitable for school 
is greater than clothes which can be worn at home, as any parent knows 
from experience. The cost of lunches, $16.18, is more than the cost of eating 
at home, and the cost of transportation, $7.72 is a direct out-of-pocket cost. 

Some of the expenses—school publications, fines, or laboratory fees, 
admissions to school activities, school supplies, and, dues—could be absorbed 
by boards of education but the assumption of these responsibilities would 
increase public school costs. There are good and logical arguments why 
schools should absorb the costs: Coaches are furnished, why not allow free 
admission to athletic contests? If teachers and space are furnished, why not 
classroom supplies? And, of course, supplies are more generally furnished 
than they were a generation ago, During the last decade some headway 
has been made with free lunches. Recently Vice President Wallace raised 
a pertinent question: If we can spend $100.00 a year to send a child to school, 
can we afford not to spend an additional $15.00 or $20.00 to make sure that 
he is well’ enough nourished to profit from school attendance? But until 
society assumes the cost, these items are the responsibility of the individual 
family. 

For families with average incomes, $1800 or less, the expenditures 
shown in Table VIII are not lightly made, particularly if there are several 
children in the family. This argues that there should be some way in which 
children from the lower income groups should be able to earn the money 
necessary for school attendance—especially clothing. During the war, in 
most communities, young people can easily earn money in private employ- 
ment, but in periods of “hard times” such as the 1930’s some other way must 
be available. 


Table [IX shows the expenditures for boys and girls by grades. Expendi- 
tures vary from $71.77 for ninth-grade boys to $125.30 for twelfth-grade 
girls. With the exception of tenth-grade girls whose expenditures were 
slightly less than for ninth-grade girls, there is a regular increase from grade 
to grade for both boys and girls. The outstanding generalization from 
Table IX is that girls spend about $15.00 more than boys do for clothing and 
that the difference increases with the grade in school, being about $7.00 
in grade nine and $23.00 in grade twelve. Senior girls spent $62.13 for clothes 
and senior boys spent $38.92, whereas ninth-grade girls spent $36.74 and 
ninth-grade boys spent $29.49. As a matter of fact ninth-grade girls spend 
more for clothes than the average for boys and nearly as much as twelfth- 
grade boys. Girls spend 32 cents more than boys for laboratory fees and fines 
and 13 cents more for school publications. Boys spend about $10.00 more for 
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the other eleven items, but the difference in clothing is so great that the 
total expenditure for girls is over $5.00 greater than the expenditure for boys. 

There are a number of questions which the table raises but does not 
answer. Why do boys spend $4.00 more for food than do the girls? Does 
the decrease in food expenditures for girls from grade eleven to twelve 
indicate pre-occupation with weight? Do the sharp increases in miscellaneous 
expenditures between grade ten and eleven indicate that young people 
are earning more money or only that they have reached the “dating” period? 

Table X shows the distribution of expenditures for the 464 individuals 
in the sample. As would be expected the distribution for individuals shows 
much greater variability than the distribution for school averages ranging 
from nothing to over $700.00, with a standard deviation of $73.75 or nearly 
three times as great a distribution as is found for schools. Roughly one-third 
of the students reported expenditures of $50.00 or less, one-third reported 
expenditures between $50.00 and $100.00, and one-third reported 
expenditures in excess of $100.00. One boy included in the study, but not 
included in the sample, reported expenditures of $927.22 made up as follows: 
clothing, $767.27; lunches, $90.00; carfare, $28.80; school supplies, $27.00; 
and uniforms and equipment, $14.15. 

It was noted that relatively large numbers of students in the sample 
reported no expenditures on each item. The number of such students was 
tabulated and are summarized in Table XI. 


TABLE X. DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES FOR 464 STUDENTS 











Range Boys Girls Total 

0- 24.99 21 31 52 
25- 49.99 44 57 101 
50- 74.99 39 57 96 
75- 99.99 22 48 70 
100-124.99 13 22 35 
125-149.99 12 27 39 
150-174.99 7 10 17 
175-199.99 8 9 17 
200-224.99 6 6 12 
225-249.99 4 3 7 
250-274.99 0 4 4 
275-299.99 1 3 4 
300-324.99 1 3 
325-349.99 1 3 4 
350-374.99 1 1 2 
700 & over 0 1 1 
181 283 464 





Sigma==$73.75; Mean==$89.60; Sigma of the mean=$3.43 
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TABLE XI. STUDENTS WHO REPORTED NO EXPENDITURES 
FOR CERTAIN ITEMS 





Ttems Boys Total 





. Activity card 144 372 

. Admission to athletic contests 107 293 
3. Admission to other school activities 87 215 
. Carfare or other transportation 92 246 

. Clothing 41 3 75 

. School dues 97 238 
7. Lunches 36 99 
. School excursions or trips 156 391 

. School laboratory fees or fines 84 217 
10. School supplies 15 t 28 
11. School publications 119 294 
12. Tag days, ete. 97 259 
13. Uniforms and equipment 120 312 
14. Miscellaneous 93 213 
Total cases used 181 283 464 








There is considerable variation in numbers who spent nothing for 
the various items ranging from 28 (6 per cent) who spent nothing for school 
supplies to 391 (84 per cent) who spent nothing for school excursions or 


trips. Seventy-five students (16 per cent) spent nothing for clothing, yet one 
boy reported spending $767.27! Ninety-nine students (23 per cent) reported 
no expenditures for lunch. For the other items approximately one-half 
reported no expenditures. Certainly one is justified in concluding that these 
particular 464 students were not spending money riotously for every con- 
ceivable item which high-school students can and often do buy. 


HOW GOOD WAS THE SAMPLE? 


At the outset it was stated that one assumption which was to be tested 
was how good a sample of the 25,000 schools in the United States was 
furnished by the i34 schools which participated. The largest number of 
schools from any one state was chosen from Wisconsin, on the assumption 
that Wisconsin is a typical state, and thus if the results from Wisconsin 
closely paralleled the total, one could say with assurance that the results 
were representative for all schools. This rests on the fact that Wisconsin has 
a metropolitan center, cities of medium size, and rural high schools. Then, 
too, Wisconsin has often been considered an “average” state. No further 
elaboration of the point will be made as the writer feels that the results 
in Wisconsin and for the 134 schools are too different to make the claim 
that the totals included in this study are truly representative of the United 
States. Table XII shows the expenditures for girls and at the ninth-grade 
level are quite close, differing only $1.73 for girls and 69 cents for the ninth 
grade. In grade eleven there is a difference of $10.47 and at the twelfth- 
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grade level of $7.97. Of the 16 comparisons Wisconsin is lower than the total 
in grade eleven. The differences are particularly marked in the occupational 
groups because these groups were relatively small. There were 4,058 students 
participating in Wisconsin, the largest occupational group being 962 whose ~ 
parents were classed as operatives and kindred workers. The expenditures 
for these students were higher than in all schools; for students from farm 
families (the second largest group including 899 students) the expenditures 
in Wisconsin were nearly $16.00 less than the average for all students from 
farm families. The percentages of students from each of the occupational 
groups, by grade and by sex, were computed and compared with the per- 
centages from all of the schools. The variations were so small that they may 
be said to be negligible. The fact remains that the expenditures made by high- 
school students in Wisconsin were less than those for the students in the 
134 schools. Certainly one cannot say on this basis that the sample is truly 
representative, We also indicated earlier that a total of approximately 900 
schools would be needed to be certain that the median expenditure for all 
schools would not vary from the median of the sample by more than two 
or three dollars. We have indicated: that the students included in the study 
were a fair sample of the percentage of high-school students in the United 
States. The 19,000 students included are sufficient to make generalizations 
about all students had they been a random sample from all; instead they 
were “intact” groups of students chosen from representative schools where 
it was believed careful supervision would be furnished. Those who partici- 
pated were a good sample of the students in rural areas and in urban 
communities, but contained more girls than would have been expected. 
We have indicated, too, that the average expenditures are likely to be low 


TABLE XIII. AVERAGE EXPENDITURES FOR STUDENTS IN 
27 SCHOOLS IN WISCONSIN COMPARED WITH THE 
STUDENT EXPENDITURES IN 134 SCHOOLS 





Items Wisconsin All Schools 
Total $ 77.03 $ $1.96 
Boys 64.67 73.75 
Girls 85.94 87.67 

9th Grade 63.65 62.96 
10th Grade 65.96 69.32 
llth Grade 77.69 88.16 
12th Grade 101.17 109.14 
I. Professional 78.43 96.53 
II. Farmers 78.73 94,52 
III. Proprietors 93.84 83.21 
IV. Clerical 76.27 76.20 
V. Craftsmen 73.41 89.96 
VI. Operatives 82.39 71.43 
VII. Protective 73.87 83.09 
VIII. Service 74.44 74.94 
IX. Domestic 80.76 76.98 
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because the expenditures connected with graduation were included in 
only half of the schools, and the expenses incident to beginning school were 
reflected in the expenditures of only two schools. For these particular stu- 
dents the expenditures averaged $81.96; for these particular schools the 
median of school expenditures was $75.75 but because of the limited sample 
may fall between $69.00 and $82.00. 

In spite- of the limitations which have been mentioned, the data which 
have been presented are the most comprehensive available relative to the 
expenditures made by students while attending high school. More students 
and more schools were involved in the study than has been reported pre- 
viously. A sample of the total has been analysed to determine what items 
were purchased for the money and a sum, $89.60, was found, varying from 
the average for the total, but well within the range to be expected in sampling. 
When funds and clerical help are available, the total number of cards will 
be analysed. 

IMPLICATIONS 


Ever since Counts” made his pioneer study of the selective character 
of secondary education over two decades ago, we have known that children 
from the families in the top economic groups persisted in school while 
those from the families in the lowest income groups dropped out. In the 
intervening twenty years other investigators have reported similar results.’ 
The findings of Bell'® in the Maryland survey conducted for the American 
Youth Commission indicated that children from the most favored eco- 
nomic groups continued in school with a relative frequency eleven times as 
great as that observed for children from the lowest income groups. Of the 
relatively large percentages attending from well-to-do families, eight out 
of ten graduated. Of the relatively small percentages from the under- 
privileged families, only one out of ten who entered persisted to graduation. 
Quite naturally Bell reached the conclusion that the strongest single factor 
in determining what level a boy or girl will achieve in school is the father’s 
occupation. The findings of the New: York Regent’s Inquiry” buttress the 
findings of Bell. There are, of course, other reasons such as lack of ability, 
to explain why students do not remain in school until they are graduated. 
But no one can doubt that economic circumstances of the family do influence 


attendance. 
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The data which have been presented in this study cast some light on 
why some youth continue and others do not. Some families can “pay the 
bill”; others cannot. For well-to-do families the expenditure of $82.00 
a year by a boy or girl enrolled in the high school is a small matter. For the 
average family with an income of $1800 or less, the expenditure of $82.00 
for one or more children is a serious matter. For those with annual incomes 
of less than $800.00 such expenditures are impossible. 


The differences in cost, increasing from year to year, may be due entirely 
to the fact that young people as they grow older, demand greater expendi- 
tures for clothes, lunches, and the other items which make up the totals. 
Or the gradual increase from grade nine through grade twelve may reflect 
in part the fact that more students from the low, income groups, with less 
money to spend, have dropped out of school and so the average expenditures 
have increased. The data presented in this study do not indicate why the 
expenditures increased from grade to grade; they indicate only that the 
expenditures did increase. 


Certainly some students do drop out of school unless they can supple- 
ment the family income so that they can stay in school with decency. In 
pericds such as the present there is no problem for most students to find 
a well-paying job which enables them to stay in school without financial 
embarrassment and also enables them to assist in the war effort. Many schools 
from New York to California are making a part-time work and part-time 
schocl program possible. How the children of all the people shall be enabled 
to stay in high school is an open question. Higher average family incomes 
would no doubt solve the problem, but that is a matter about which school- 
men can do little. More general provision of free textbooks, free school supplies, 
free transportation, and free lunches would help, but the addition of such serv- 
ices would increase public school costs; in many communities this is impossible. 
Some form of Federal assistance to enable the individual to carry the cost or 
some form of Federal assistance to the schools to enable them to furnish 
the necessities is indicated. But unless the boy or girl has or can earn the 
necessary clothing, the largest single expense, some individuals can hardly 
stay in school, To the writer it seems desirable that we schoolmen spend 
some effort now in attempting to secure funds earmarked for needy students 
to earn their way in the secondary school. Funds from which students can 
be paid for doing desirable work are needed now in areas where wages are 
low and jobs are scarce. They will be necessary in thousands of communities 
after the war. Every able and willing boy or girl has the right to be able to 
earn the money necessary to stay in school with decency. This certainly does 
not preclude scholarships for the very able nor does it preclude seeking 
Federal assistance for schools so that school districts may pay adequate 
salaries to teachers. 
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The people of the United States, through their Federal Congress, have 
always been interested in the welfare of individuals and the development 
of the nation. Witness the Homestead Act which gave 280,000,000 acres 
of land to individuals in the years following the Civil War. Consider the 
grants to Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts to disseminate this 
useful knowledge to individuals—not necessarily to make the colleges bigger 
and better or to raise the professors’ salaries, although both of those con- 
ditions have followed. Federal assistance in the 1930's was provided so that 
individuals could have minimum security through Federal Work Programs. 
Now is the time for organized schoolmen to lay the groundwork which guar- 
antees that individual boys and girls have an opportunity to earn a high school 
education, 


SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING IN THE STUDY 


Region | 

1. Bradford Academy, Bradford, Vermont 
2. Walpole High School, Walpole, Mass. 
3. Malden High School, Malden, Mass. 


Region 111 


4. Coolbaugh Township High School, Tobyhanna, Penna. 
5. Derry Township High School, Hershey, Penna. 

6. Lansdowne High School, Lansdowne, Penna. 

7. Pen Argyl High School, Pen Argyl, Penna. 

8. Shamokin High School, Shamokin, Penna. 

9. Williamsport High School, Williamsport, Penna. 

10. Uniontown Senior High School, Uniontown, Penna. 


Region I\ 

11. Louisa County High School, Mineral, Virginia 

12. Waynesboro High School, Waynesboro, Virginia 

13. North River High School, Mt. Solon, Virginia 

14. Petersburg High School, Petersburg, Virginia 

15. Fairmont High School, Fairmont, West Virginia 

16. Kelly Miller High School, Clarksburg, West Virginia 
17. Athens High School, Athens, West Virginia 

18. Mocksville High School, Mocksville, North Carolina 


Region V 
19. Taylor County High School, Campbellville, Kentucky 
20. Benham High School, Benham, Kentucky 

21. Mayfield High School, Mayfield, Kentucky 

22. Holmes High School, Covington, Kentucky 

23. St. Nicholas High School, Zanesville, Ohio 

24. Norwood High School, Norwood, Ohio 

25. North High School, Columbus, Ohio 

26. Pennsville High School, Pennsville, Ohio 

27. John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 











28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 


Region VI 


65. 
66. 
67. 
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Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Bowling Green Junior and Senior High School, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Clare Public School, Clare, Michigan 

Barryton Rural Agricultural School, Barryton, Michigan 

Baraga High School, Baraga, Michigan 

Central High School, Bay City, Michigan 

Central High School, Dowagiac, Michigan 

Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Ypsilanti High School, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Griggsville Community High School, Griggsville, [linois 
Dupo Community High School, Dupo, Hlinois 

Grand Chain Community High School, Grand Chain, Tlinois 
Cereal Spring High School, Cereal Spring, Illinois 
Jacksonville High School, Jacksonville, Illinois 

Johnston Township High: School, Johnston City, Illinois 
Moline Senior High School, Moline, [linois 

Anna Jonesboro Community High School, Anna, I]linois 
Panama High School, Panama, Illinois 

Proviso Township High School, Maywood, I}linois 

Vienna Township High School, Vienna, Illinois 
Woodstock Community High School, Woodstock, Illinois 
Beaver Dam High School, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 

Blair High School, Blair Wisconsin 

St. Mary’s High School, Burlington, Wisconsin 

Cuba City High School, Cuba City, Wisconsin 

Edgerton High School, Edgerton, Wisconsin 

West High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin 

Hurley High School, Hurley, Wisconsin 

Humbird High School, Humbird, Wisconsin 

Ladysmith High School, Ladysmith, Wisconsin 

Lancaster High School, Lancaster, Wisconsin 

Lodi High School, Lodi, Wisconsin 

Monroe High School, Monroe, Wisconsin 

Oconto High School, Oconto, Wisconsin 

Oshkosh High School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Port Washington High School, Port Washington, Wisconsin 
Prairie du Chien High School, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 
Wm. Horlick High School, Racine, Wisconsin 

Richland Center High School, ‘Richland Center, Wisconsin 
Shorewood High School, Shorewood, Wisconsin 

Spooner High School, Spooner, Wisconsin 

Sturgeon Bay High School, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 
Central High School, Superior, Wisconsin 
Wabeno High School, Wabeno, Wisconsin 
Waukesha High School, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Wautoma High School, Wautoma, Wisconsin 
Wausau High School, Wausau, Wisconsin 
Lincoln High School, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 
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Region Vil 

76. Dixie High School, Cross City, Florida 

77. Lincoln High School, Gainesville, Florida 

78. Columbia High School, Lake City, Florida 

79. Reddick High School, Reddick, Florida 

20. Leon County High School, Tallahassee, Florida 
81. T. J. Harris High School, Meridian, Mississippi 
82. Magee High School, Magee, Mississippi 

83. Jones County Agricultural High School, Ellisville, Mississippi 
84. Columbia High School, Columbia, South Carolina 
85. Newberry High School, Newberry, South Carolina 
86. Livingston Academy, Livingston, Tennessee 

87. Henry A. Hunt High School, Fort Valley, Georgia 
88. Peabody High School, Milledgeville, Georgia 

89. Midway High School, Milledgeville, Georgia 

00. Winterville High School, Winterville, Georgia 

91. Andalusia High School, Andalusia, Alabama 

92. Bessemer High School, Bessemer, Alabama 

93. Chilton County High Sehool, Clanton, Alabama 
14. Montevallo High Sehool, Montevallo, Alabama 

95. State A and M High School, Normal, Alabama 

%. Coosa County High School, Rockford, Alabama 

97. Knox Academy, Selma, Alabama 

98. Tallassee High School, Tallassee, Alabama 

99. Montgomery County Training School, Waugh, Alabama 
100, Fairview High School, Cullman, R. No, 2, Alabama 


Region VIIT 

101. James Callanan Jr. High Sehool, Des Moines, Iowa 
102. Lincoln Junior-Senior High School, Des Moines, lowa 
103. East High School, Des Moines, lowa 

104. Cannon Falls Publie School, Cannon Falls, Minnesota 
105. Cass Lake High School, Cass Lake, Minnesota 

i06. Crosby-Ironton High School, Crosby, Minnesota 

107. Ivanhoe High School, Ivanhoe, Minnesota 

108. Pine River High School, Pine River, Minnesota 

109. Rochester Senior High School, Rochester, Minnesota 
110, St. James High School, St. James, Minnesota 

111. Humboldt High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Region IN 

112. Laura Conner High School, Augusta, Arkansas 
113. Shawnee High School, Joiner, Arkansas 

114. Magnolia High School, Magnolia, Arkansas 
115. Atchison High School, Atchison, Kansas 

116, Clay County High School, Clay Center, Kansas 
117. Dodge City High School, Dodge City, Kansas 
118. Sedan High School, Sedan, Kansas 

119. Cathedral High School, Wichita, Kansas 

120, Chrisman High School, Independence, Missouri 


(Continued on page 65) 
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A Centralized System of Accounting for 
Student Activity Funds 
GEORGE L. CLELAND 

Principal, High School, Atchison, Kansas 

In THE 1941 session of the Kansas Legislation, a resolution was passed by 
the House calling for a study by the Legislative Council of the State High- 
School Activities Association. The evidence submitted showed that the activi- 
ties had developed pretty largely without conscious direction with the result 
that confusion existed over what funds ought to be handled in the Activities 
Account and the proper methods of handling them. As a result of this report 
a committee* of Kansas high-school principals was appointed “for the purpose 
of developing policies and specific methods of procedure.” 

This committee’s recommendations were accepted by the State Board of 
Education and copies of the report were printed and distributed to. all princi- 
pals in the state. The report consisted of seven recommended standards for 
activity-funds accounting together with numerous exhibits of forms selected 
as among the best in use in various Kansas high schools. The following mate- 
rial is taken directly from the Committee’s report’ and is printed in The Bulle- 
tin with the thought that it might prove helpful to the principals of secondary 
schools in other states. 


RECOMMENDED STANDARDS FOR ACTIVITY FUND ACCOUNTING IN 
KANSAS HIGH SCHOOLS 
In the administration of the activity funds which have been placed by 
the local board of education or school district board, under the jurisdiction 
of the high-school principal, or superintendent, the following general 
standards of practice should obtain: 

It is understood that these apply whether the principal has direct respon- 
sibility for handling the funds or the funds are handled by some person or 
department under his supervisicn. 

It is recommended that none of the revenue from the school-board budget 
be carried in the activity funds. However, when the principal acts for the 
school board in the collection of certain monies, such funds should be kept 
intact and deposited with the school-board treasurer as directed. When the 
board has specifically authorized a certain expenditure, the payment may be 
made from the activity funds and the account re-imbursed by the board upon 
presentation of a voucher claim. 


1This committee was composed of Neal M. Wherry, Lawrence; Victor C. Klotz, Coffeyville; George 
L. Cleland, Atchison; and W. N. Van Slyck, Topeka, Chairman. It was appointed by F. L. Schlagle. 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the Kansas State Teacher Association from a group of high- 
school principals called to consider the problem. 

*Bookkecping and Accounting System of Student Activity Funds for Kansas High Schools, Topeka, 
Kansas: State Department of Education. 1942. 32 pp. 
A proposal by a special commiteee of Kansas high-school principals. 
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In the main, the activity funds will be made up of accounts supported by 
dues, fees, admission charges, memberships, contributions, etc, They will 
ordinarily be classified as athletics, forensics, classes, organizations, scholar- 
ships, loan funds, banks, etc., or subdivisions of the same. Other funds, the 
responsibility for which may be delegated to the principal by the school board 
and, included in the activity funds, are cafeteria, lockers, towels, laboratory, 
shop, class services, supplies, books, magazines, etc..Practices not contrary to 
these policies should be continued except upon action of the board of educa- 
tion or school-district board. ba 


Exuisit 1—Recetpt and Duplicate 
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The essential information to be found on a receipt includes the serial num- 
ber, the date, the name of the person to whom issued, the amount, the deserip- 
tion or source, the account designation, and the signature. It should be remem- 
bered that the receipt is issued for the purpose of making an orderly record 
for future reference in the keeping of accounts and for proof of the trans- 
action. Hence all information should be carefully and fully recorded. Receipt 
stub reeords, even when carefully kept, require more work than duplicate 
records and are of doubtful values as proof of the transaction. Bond books with 
numbered carbon-copy receipts are valuable records. 

Duplicate receipt books of one hundred receipts (twenty-five pages with 
four receipts to the page) can usually be purchased for twenty-five cents. Books 
of five hundred receipts can be purchased for about a dollar and a half. All of 
the receipts should be numbered in duplicate before the book is used. There is 
less danger of error if it can be arranged to do this with a numbering machine. 
If you do not have such, you could probably use one at your local printshop. 
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Standard |—Each person responsible for the final receipt of money and 
for issuing and signing general receipts and checks should be bonded with a 
surety bond in an amount equal to the largest anticipated amount of money 
on hand at any time during the year. 

In view of the fact that the person or persons responsible for the activity 
funds act for the school board, the surety bonds should be made in favor of 
the governing body. It is recommended that these be corporate bonds. 


Standard Il—All receipts should be issued from duplicate or triplicate 
receipt books with both original and carbon-copy receipts serially numbered 
and accounted for. 

All receipts should include, in additicn to the serial number, the date, the 
name of the person to whom issued, the amount, the description) or source, 
the account designation, and the signature. Except where payments or col- 
lections are evidenced by tickets, coupons, material cards, etc., receipts should 
be issued. All collections by activity-account treasurers cr sponsors should be 
deposited intact with the central treasurer, who shall issue receipts therefor. 
For the purpose of internal control, the receipt issued by the central. treasurer 
should include information covering the serial numbering either of the tickets, 
etc., sold, or of the receipts issued in the original collection of the money. 

This procedure contemplates the use, where desirable, of two sets of receipt 
books; one in the hands of the central treasurer and supplementary books in 
the hands of the individual account treasurers and sponsors. (For suggested 
receipt form see exhibit 1.) An auxiliary aid is ‘2 4x9 inch, end opening, ma- 
nila envelope in which money collected within the school may be deposited 
with the central treasurer. (See exhibit 2.) When bank deposits are made, 
duplicate deposit slips should be taken and kept on file. It will be of help in 
tracing accounts if the receipts are itemized on the deposit slips. 


Standard II—All disbursements should be by bank check with support- 
ing voucher. In the signing of voucher and check ‘at least two signatures, those 
of the high-school principal or superintendent and the sponsor of the individ- 
ual activity account, should be required. 

The check may be issued with a single signature. If so, the other required 
signature will be on the voucher. Checks furnished by the banks are accept- 
able, but they should be serially numbered. Checks may well contain the 
account designation, description of articles purchased (invoice number) or 
services rendered, and the voucher number. (See exhibit 3.) 

An acknowledgment for the claim for which the check is issued may be 
secured by having printed above the endorsement :line on the reverse side of 
the check, “The endcrsement of the payee hereon is an acknowledgment that 
the claim for which the check was drawn is correct, just, and wholly unpaid; 
and that it is accepted in full settlement of the claim.” 
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The voucher is designed to furnish an itemized statement or description 
of the transaction and authorization for the payment of the same. An invoice 


Exuisit 2—Deposit Envelope 





Your Town High School 


Your Town, Kansas 


Adtivity Funds 


Receipt No. 2 32 S 


Account 





Some schools find a heavy 


manila open-end envelope 
Deposited by Loack ‘Ovrtto Y } id envelope 


such as shown here a great 
Date. S/O -/O-F/ at convenience in handling 

. . nots money deposits. It is in- 
tended that the money be 
Silver ERE counted by the person mak- 
ing the deposit and the 
Currency school treasurer and then 


Checks S357 of? sealed in the envelope. It is 


taken in the envelope to the 


g bank for deposit. It is thus 
OST, Ss 
Total reposigh BS fee convenient to group any 


= number of individual school 
Received by deposits into one bank de- 
; posit without recounting the 
money. 
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may be attached as the itemized statement. It is advisable that the vouchers 
contain the check number. (See exhibit 4.) 

The check and voucher, in their simplest forms, may be combined in one 
instrument. (See exhibit 5.) Separate forms may be used or they may be se- 
cured in duplicate and partially duplicate forms, (See exhibit 6.) 

Transfers from one, account to another within the activity funds may be 
handled on a regular voucher, but without the issuance of a check; or special 
transfer vouchers may be used. (See exhibit 7.) 

Purchase orders, when properly signed, may be used and presented to the 
vendor for the prevention of unauthorized expenditures. (See exhibit 8.) 

The voucher and purchase order may be combined in one form and used 
as duplicates on different colored paper. (See exhibit 9.) The use of petty cash 
funds is discouraged. If such are used, receipts should be taken for all dis- 
bursements. When re-imbursement is made, these receipts should be attached 
to the voucher. 

When it is desirable that expense money be advanced to teachers in 
charge of out-of-town trips, checks should be issued with supporting vouchers. 
The teachers, in making their reports, should present an expense memorandum 
including receipts for all money paid out. (See exhibit 10.) Any unusual bal- 


Exuisit 3—Check 











SCHOOL ACTIVITY FUND 
YOUR TOWN HIGH SCHOOL | 





























Since the check serves two purposes in specifying to the person to whom 
it is issued information concerning the account to be paid and in becoming in 
turn a receipt for the payment, care should be taken to describe the articles 
purchased or the services rendered. The invoice number is sufficient descrip- 
tion of the articles purchased if a file of invoices is kept, although a 
simple statement of the class of articles purchased will make it more con- 
venient in recording the transaction in the general account book. The amount 
to which the payment is to be charged should always be designated; such as 
athletics, senior class, etc. Of course, checks should always be serially numbered. 
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Exuisit 4—V oucher 





VOUCHER 


Your Town High School 


i Your Town. Kansas 
_ Gttliliee 


or Acovity 


ae a ono r9 i —4 [0.00 





bom 
Ardaress ere” 


Authorized by Millia Dri 





Quantity | Item and Description | Unit Cost 


. vA 





So) 


,& 





























This form serves as the school’s prime record of expenditures other than 
cancelled checks, which, of course, are not available while in transit. It should 
be fully filled out to supply information for future use. Invoices or statements 
may be attached. These sheets may be kept conveniently in post binders. 
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ance of the expense money should be re-deposited, together with any guaran- 
tee receipts. It is strongly recommended that all guarantees be paid by check. 
If banking facilities are not available, signed paid-out receipts should be on 
file for all disbursements. End-of-the-year balances should be deposited with 


the treasurer of the local school board. 
Standard IV—A simple columnar bound or loose-leaf book is recom- 
mended for keeping the accounts. In this the general summary of the fund, 


Exuisit 5—Combination Check and Voucher 


YOUR TOWN 
ACTIVITY 
Town, Your Town FUND 


Ta account with__ “Lhin. ———State, Kansas ie 2 
eo Om (lank ~ Date_ + O-—70 

a ae ane a 

2° Aaiviy LEAL Pony 


ae 





itor Cort ren, , rf 


General Treasurer 


YOUR TOWN HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITY FUND oe > 
Afra oer KAKA ue (O-10 9 KI 


(Blavta 37022 


Pay to the ~S 
agt < Je Dottars 


To a ay Ey ay _ 
a Your Town, _Spate ‘Kansas f By_— Harry faorre 


























In this exhibit are shown both sides of an instrument which fulfills the 
requirements both of a check and a voucher. It is quite acceptable in simple 
accounting. The main objection to its use is that invoices or statements cannot 
conveniently be fastened to the voucher and must be kept in a separate file. 
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Exuisit 6—Combination Check and Voucher, Partially Duplicate 


“ee tt 10 2U5 OOLE 


MOF 


o 
& 


r 


Because of the cost of producing, this form may not become widely used. 
Hfowever, it is considered the most “fool proof.” The upper part of the voucher 
is a carbon copy of the check. The check part is left attached until the proper 
sponsor and student-treasurer signatures are secured. One sheet provides both 
the check and voucher and are numbered together in duplicate. There is no 
danger of the check and voucher becoming separated in the process of being 


issued, 
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the distribution of assets in banks and other places, and the individual activity 
accounts may be shown in adjoining columns in such manner as to present 
easily page-by-page balances. 

Columnar forms may be secured from stationers. (See exhibit 11.) Debit 
and credit figures may be entered in one column to save space, provided red 
ink is used for debits, and blue or black for credits. Separate ledger accounts 
may be kept if desired. 

Standard V—I: is recommended that summary statements of all acccounts 
be prepared as of the close of each calendar month, or other similar period, 
including bank reconciliation, and that copies of such statements be placed on 
file in the high-school principal's or superintendent's office and the board of 
education or school-district office. 

These statements should consist of either a simple trial balance of fund 
accounts (see exhibit .12) or a statement of receipts, disbursements, and bal- 
ances classified by accounts. (See exhibit 13.) The bank reconciliation may be 
made on the back side of the bank statement. All outstanding checks should be 

Exuisit 7—Transfer Voucher 





TRANSFER ORDER No.7 
ACTIVITY FUND pias ” aii whe 


Date 





The Following Transfer is Hereby Authorized :— 
Charge To 
Name of Account v Amount 


, ‘ * 


Detail and Remarks:— 


Budgetec amount ow Ofetin— 
: : 0 By Authority _ . Prineipal 








An instrument of this kind is used for the transfer of money from one 
account to another within the school’s activity fund. No check is issued, but 
proper entries must of course be made in the account book. Where transfer 
vouchers are used, they may be kept in a separate loose-leaf book and given 
their own number series. Or they may be kept in the same book with the other 
vouchers and given the same number as a regular voucher issued the same day 
with a letter as a suffix as 415A, 415B, ete. 
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listed by number and amount, A report of receipts, expenditures, and balances 
for the school year, classified by fund accounts, should be filed by the principal 
with the school board. 

Standard VI—All activity accounts should be audited at regular periods 
of one or two years, preferably by a licensed municipal accountant under the 
direction of the board of education or school-district board. It is preferable 
that this audit be annual. One copy of the auditor's report should be placed on 
file, with the account book, in the high-school principal's or superintendent's 
office, and one filed with the clerk of the board of education or secretary of the 
school board. Upon any change in the managing personnel the responsibility 
of the assuming official or sponsor should be determined by an audit of the 
books or by an agreed statement of assets and liabilities of the fund or account. 


In schools where the accounts are not audited by a licensed or certified ac- 
countant the audit may be made by a committee appointed by the school 
board, at least one week prior to the date of the required report. The commit- 


tee should: 


Exuisit 8—Purchase Orders 








“Use of purchase order forms will help keep unauthorized purchases at a 
miaimum. They are issued over the signature of the principal or some other 
authorized person and presented to the vendor at the time of making the purchase. 
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Exuisit 9—Combination Purchase Order and Voucher 


PURCHASE ORDER 
YOUR TOWN HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


YOUR TOWN. KANSAS 


N° 2953 pu Magy 5 soll 


FA» Lecuat— 


Deliver T: 7 

Charge To ASchorl aAelinrls FimdAd_ 
This fequisition, purchase order (White Copy) MUST be attached to oak bill. The school 

treasurer will pay the account as soon as this order accompanied with your bill is returned to the Your 


Town High School 

















QUANTITY 





Yr 














TOTAL 


Sponsor Coot Ow uttan rena Yaany Lemto 


I do solemnly swear that the above account against 
the Your Town High School is just and correct and 


remains due and unpaid, so help me God. 
ronalpmcat, Cotsen Lag Stone’ 


Add 
Date. 




















5-10 -4/ Yalow i eae 








The combination form may be made in any number of copies desired, deter- 
mined by the number of people who should receive copies. A different color 
should be used for each copy. The original copy is to be used as the purchase 
order and should be attached to the bill when returned for payment. Care must 
be taken to indicate the price on all copies when that information is ascertained. 
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1. Verify the liability of the surety on the fidelity bonds furnished by the 
persons responsible for handling funds. 

2. Verify the bank balance at the close of the audit period. 

3. Verify any cash on hand and take a receipt for the return. 

4. Examine all investment securities and see that interest, coupons, or 
dividends are accounted for. 

5. Trace all receipts of the general treasurer to the bank deposits. 

6. Verify the posting to and extension of fund balances. 

7. Examine checks paid as to date, number, payee, signatures, endorse- 
ment, amount, and fund classification. Examine paid-out receipts 
in event of no bank account, and determine if disbursements have 
been supported by proper authorization. 

8. Determine that all transfers were made upon proper authority. 

9. Compare budgeted and actual revenue and expenditures. 

10. Make recommendations concerning handling of funds and records. 


Standard VII—It is further suggested that the best accounting procedure 
and educative practice implies operation of each separate account under a 
planned budget, as largely as possible with the co-operation of the students 
of the school. 

Student treasurers should be encouraged to keep separate sets of books of 
their accounts. They may be required to submit monthly reports and to check 
with the central treasurer as frequently as necessary to keep the accounts 
reconciled. An adequate inventory of all activity equipment, supplies, tickets, 
etc., is essential for proper budgeting. Such inventory should be kept up to 
date and completely revised at the end of each year. 


TAX ACCOUNT PROCEDURE 

It is recommended that separate accounts be maintained for Federal tax 
and state tax. 

When the receipt is issued for money taken in at an event or activity which 
is subject to state and/or federal tax, or when the last receipt is issued, if there 
is more than one, the tax money will be segregated and credited directly to the 
tax account or accounts, It is advisable to prepare a form of statement to cover 
the receipts from each event. (See exhibit 14.) A month’s file of these reports 
will be found very helpful in compiling a summary statement which may 
well be forwarded with the payments of the Federal tax. (See exhibit 15.) 

Where money is collected on an installment plan, such as for activity 
tickets, state and Federal tax money should be computed and segregated at 
least at the end of each month. 

It is suggested that end-of-the-month surveys be made of all vouchers 
to determine what out-of-state and other purchases have been made where 
state tax was not included in the payment to the vendor. Proper notations 
will be made on these vouchers and a summary statement placed on a transfer 
voucher by which the amount of money necessary to pay the total of the tax 
will be transferred to the tax account. 

End-of-the-year inventories should be taken of all tickets on hand. It is 
especially important that this be done with respect to admission tickets, for 
the purpose of Federal tax accounting. 
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Exuisit 10—Expense Memorandum 








EXPENSE MONEY REPORT 
YOUR TOWN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ACTIVITY FUND 


runeriea Pople Tri Date U-t—# 


7 
Expense money allowed and 8 B25ZO?  sasttional expenses tZeonre— 
Total spent: fotal returned: g /-2© 


Detailed account of expenses: (Attach receipts or receipted bills for total amount) 



































$ 
22 meels ame@ Hot Sho 
Duane loo 
L 350 





@ sot Losx2 











Total additional expenditures from reverse side of this sheet: 
TOTAL OF EXPENSES LISTED ABOVE: 322f0_ 


Excess of expense money over amount 


coum, votmmaed te Mehaelig Pande £.20 


Receipts in addition to expense money: (Money for guarantees, etc. taken for Y.S.H.S.) 


Gtearscete Cibecks 140.08 


Total additional receipts from reverse side of this sheets ss Ze ae — 


Money spent in excess of TOTAL OF RECEIPTS LISTED ABOVE: 29 
expense money allowed: 
Total receipts and excess expense 
money returned to Activity Fund: $ 44, 22 


SIGNED (Sponsor of Function) Conack Sccrnvomese 



































Many schools advancg money to persons in charge of school groups making 
trips at the expense of the school. Full and proper accounting of this money is 
not only a proper procedure but it is a certain protection to the person expend- 
ing the money. Such a report as that shown in this exhibit should be accompanied 
by proper receipts or sales bills to be secured from those with whom the money 
is spent. 
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Exuisit 12—Simple Trial Balance 
HIGH SCHOOL FUND 


-0- 
Statement of Condition Oct L. 1a, 


RECONCILIATION OF BANK 





Balance shown by bank 





|_Uncancelled checks 











Balance shown by cash book 








General Fund 





Athletic Association 











Qafeteria 


Optimist 
Locker 

















Debate 








Masic 
Class of 1yf>” 
Clase of LWP 


[Glass of 1yfof 


Shops 























Y. We Ce Ae 





Hi-Y 








TOT/.LS 











eurer. 


Periodic summary statements should be issued and filed. A very simple 
form is shown above. 
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Exuisit 13—Detailed Summary Statement 





YOUR TOWN HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITY ACCOUNT 
Statement for February 1, 1942 


Receipts Expenditures 

$ 169.45 $$ 134.09 
105.45 373.53 
489.04 611.47 


17.50 
149.73 








English Dept. 163.43 
Federal Tax 13.61 
General 273.63 
Girl Reserve 120.00 
Girls' Athletic Assn. 

Girls' Pep Club 

Hi-Y 62.50 
Home Economics n.75 


23-36 
100.00 


61.91 


39-31 
19.94 


Tower 
Voice Dept. PIONS on 
December 31, 1941 Bank Balance (Fourth National Bank) 96,473.34 
Deposits Jammary, 1942 
Total 9292. 


Less Checks paid by Fourth Nat'l Bank Jan. 1 to Jan. 31, 1942 
Bank Balance January 31, 1942 9 593-52 
Less Outstanding Checks 
Total 5,827.72 


Money received but not deposited on or before Jan. 31, 1942 
Book Balance 


Organ Pund Savings Account (Fourth National Bank) December 31, 1941 $1,477.71 
Interest, May 31, 1941, to Janmary 31, 1942 
Balance 9482.71 


Mang dome 


Signed, School Treasurer 











This summary statement contains information of previous balance, receipts, 
and expenditures for the period covered by the statement, and the balance at 
the close of the period. This information is given individually for each account 
and includes also the general summary statement and the review of the assets. 
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Exuipit 14—Statement for Tax Purposes 





Your Town Senior High School 
Office of the Principal 
Your Town, Kansas 


Detail of Receipts for Events 
Held in March 1942 and Subject 
to Federal Admissions Tax - - - 


Topeka Basketball Game - February 28, 1942 
Receipt - 278 


218 35¢ admissions at 4¢ tax... 

28 9¢ admissions at l¢ tax... 

8 passes at 4¢ tax... se ee 
Total tax 


Rosedale Basketball Game - March 7, 1942 
Receipt - 310 


56 35¢ admissions at 4¢ tax. . 

26 9¢ admissions at l¢ tax. . 

.11 passes at 4¢ tax... ..- 
Total tax 


Minstrel Chorus - March 12 & 13, 1942 
Receipts - 326, 328, 329, 332, 335, 336, 
3435 Bhby 345, 346, 348, 349, 369 


977 50¢ admissions at 5¢ tax... 
Total tax 











St. Pat Party - March 14, 1942 
Receipts - 286, 295, 309, 357 


131 40¢ admissions at 4¢ tax. 
Total tax 





Dr. Carnes - March 18, 1942 
Receipt - 363 


45 9¢ admissions at 1¢ tax . 
-Total tax 





Musical Moments - March 20, 1942 
Receipt - 388 


100 21¢ admissions at 3¢ tax . 
50 passes at 3¢ tax... 
Total tax 





Total for Month 











A simple statement like the above shows tickets sold and money received 
for each school event for which admissions are charged. It is not difficult to 
prepare immediately following the event and is of great value in preparing 
the monthly tax statements, particularly those required by the Federal 
government. Following the form suggested makes the computation of the 


amounts of tax easy. 
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Exuisit 15—Summary of Federal Tax Statement 





Your Town Senior High School 
Office of the Principal 











Totals of these Columns......+-+sesee+eeB  2MgA2 ve ececcereccecoreoS M32 
Mmes 2% for State Sales Tax........++++$ .e5@ 


eccccccccooeh _114.03.* 
LESS STATE SALES TAX......+..++++__DaSf _ - Credit to State Sales Tax Account 
LESS FEDERAL ADMISSIONS TAX......____ 9,32 - Credit to Federal Admissions Tax Account 
LESS CHANGE USED........++. sesece_——2%a00 = Credit to In and Out Account 


NET BALANCE. ....0+secesceceees ooo 7903 = Credit to Account 


List of Central Treasury Bank Deposit Number 
Activity Funds Receipts (Only if deposited direct) 
Number Amount 


Signatures of Responsible Parties 




















# These will be the same 





From the form shown in this exhibit, it is an easy routine matter to 
compile this type of monthly Federal Tax summary. It is helpful in making 


monthly reports. 











Dating Practices of High-School Youth 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Georgia State Woman's College, Valdosta, Georgia 


Tuts ARTICLE is part of a study concerning social backgrounds and interests 
of high-school youth. By questionnaire, data for the entire study were secured 
from twelve high schools of 150-500 pupils, in nine states! The number of 
pupils who participated ranged from 1,644 to 2,007 in the different states. 
This particular article relates to frequency of dating among high-school youth, 
single versus double dating, chaperonage when dating, and activities engaged 
in when on dates. 

Possibly a note should be included in regard to what constitutes a date, 
as here considered. Anyone who attempts a “scientific” definition of “a date,” 
should anticipate difficulty. To the author the number of individuals present 
or the activities engaged in are not crucial in determining whether the couple 
are “on a date”; more depends on what the two individuals think, feel, or 
consider to be the case. If circumstances lead the couple to feel that they are 
dating, that fact has more importance for their personalities or their outlook 
on life, than have the particular activities in which they engage or the judg- 
ment of other persons concerning what the couple do. Accordingly in this 
study high-school youth were asked about dates and dating, assuming that 
they would respond according to their own conceptions of what the terms 
signify. 

The table below shows that seniors date more than freshmen, which per- 
haps reflects the greater physical and social maturity of seniors as well as the 
willingness of parents to allow an older child to associate more freely with 
members of the opposite sex. No consistent or significant sex difference ap- 
pears among freshmen in regard to frequency of dating. This suggests that 
if the widely-heralded earlier physical maturity of girls arouses more dynamic 
dating aspirations in girls at an early age, parents exercise sufficiently greater 
restriction on girls so that the outcome concerning frequency of dating is 
about the same for both sexes. It might here be thought that the similarity 
in dating frequency by freshmen of both sexes simply means that if girls date 
they necessarily date boys, and hence that there would be approximately the 
same frequency of dating for youth of both sexes. Freshman girls, however, 
might date older high-school boys, or boys not in high school. Conversely 
social customs would oppose freshman boys dating high-school girls older 
than themselves, and the fact that high-school enrollment is more than half 
made up of girls would reduce the likelihood of freshman boys dating out- 


of-school girls. 


1California, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Washington, and 


’ 


Wyoming. 
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Frequency oF DarTING 


Table I. Frequency of Dating of High-School Pupils, and Single versus 
Double Dating, According to Grade and Sex of Pupil 
Single vs. Double 
Frequency in No. of Dates per month Dating 
Percent- 
age of 
err dates that 
Number Pct. distribution by Number are 
Grade and Sex  Report- No. of dates per month Report- double 
of Pupil ing None 1-4 5-10 over 10 ing dates 
Freshman: Boys 1276 53.8 20.6 16.0 9.6 623 45.4 
Girls 1490 53.0 21.3 17.0 8.7 814 81.0 
Senior: Boys 1408 21.6 29.5 28.9 20.0 1094 55.6 
Girls 1454 13.6 19.4 33.1 33.9 1412 80.6 














Among seniors a substantial sex difference appears relative to frequency 
of dating; a larger percentage of the boys report no dates, and a larger per- 
centage of the girls report more than ten dates per month. The possible in- 
fluence of earlier physical maturity among girls was suggested in regard to 
freshmen. Social pressure is perhaps as important in this sex difference as is 
biology. Without going into detail concerning the physio-psychological pro- 
cesses by which the stimulus of customs, beliefs, and attitudes of the indi- 
vidual influence physiological development, one might note that senior girls 
less typically think of life-time vocations which may entail considerable ad- 
vanced study, but more often think of home life in which such preparation 
is not popularly considered essential. An economic factor may also be in- 
volved in the sex difference concerning frequency of dating among seniors. 
To the extent that boys pay the bills which accrue from dating, boys are 
confronted with a budget item which is not paralleled in the case of girls. 
Particularly might this item seem important if girls do not entertain dates in 
their homes as in bygone days, but if couples go to dances, attend movies or 
go car-riding. 

If senior girls do more dating than senior boys, whom do the girls date? 
They may date older boys who have finished high school, or boys of high- 
school age who are not in school. Reasons why similar dating on the part of 
senior boys would be less likely, were mentioned in commenting on dating 
at the freshman level. 

There may be another explanatory factor concerning sex difference in 
frequency of dating among seniors. It is conceivable that boys and girls do 
not define dating in quite the same way, and that girls classify certain ac- 
tivities as dating which boys do not so classify. If more social pressure is put 
on girls of the age concerned to appear socially adroit and popular, they might 
bolster their egos and their estimates of themselves by classifying as dates any 
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activity which could reasonably be brought under that canopy, whereas boys 
might gain prestige through athletics, devilment, truancy, or other activities. 
If there is any such sex difference among seniors in classifying particular 
activities as dates, the data for freshmen fail to reflect a comparable difference. 
The study included no data which bear directly on this point. 


A further item concerning frequency of dating, as revealed by Table I, 
merits comment. It would be a dubious undertaking, even for mothers or 
deans of girls, to set up “standards” for high-school youth relative to frequency 
of dating. Nevertheless one might question whether appropriate social adjust- 
ment is being developed among present-day youth, especially at the senior 
level, who report that they never have dates. The analogous question might 
be raised concerning those at the opposite end of the dating scale — are they 
as youth developing the traits of the social butterfly? People will of course 
differ concerning the extent to which these items, if they are items for the 
attention of adults, are to be handled by the home in contrast with the school. 


In view of a popular and perhaps erroneous notion that in warmer climates 
girls mature sexually at younger ages than in colder climates, and in view 
of the possibility that degree of maturity might be reflected in frequency of 
dating, tabulations were made by individual states concerning the percentage 
of girls who reported more than ten dates per month. These tabulations in 
no way indicated a greater frequency of dating among girls in the warmer 
states. In fact, among senior girls who reported more than ten dates per 
month, only one other state showed as small a percentage as did Georgia, 
Louisiana, or North Carolina. There were no consistent differences among 
states attributable to climate, so far as freshman girls were concerned. In 
regard to this group North Carolina showed the largest percentage dating 
more than ten times per month, and Georgia the smallest percentage. 


SINGLE vERsus Dousie DaTiNnG 


Aside from the items noted in the foregoing section of the article, Table 
I includes data on single versus double dating. Roughly speaking, between 
one-half and two-thirds as large a percentage of the dating done by boys is 
reported to be double dating, as 1s true of the dating done by girls. The data 
suggest that boys tend to regard dates as somewhat private and individualized 
activities, whereas girls more largely regard them as community affairs. Does 
this mean that when boys go on dates they tend to be more serious-minded 
than girls, and less likely merely to be “going out” with a certain degree of 
frequency? Does it mean that members of the two sexes define “date” or 
“double date” in somewhat different terms, as earlier suggested? Possibly 
girls visit more in each other’s homes than do boys, and accordingly then 
dating tend more to double dating. The data obviously leave room for specu- 
lation on various possibilities. The sex difference revealed on double dating 
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does appear significant, but just what that significance is seems less obvious. 

In comparing freshmen with seniors, no essential difference appears among 
girls in regard to frequency of double dating, whereas among boys there 
seems to be a substantial increase in double dating between freshman and 
senior years. This could mean that among boys the less social minded drop 
out of school between freshman and senior years, to a greater extent than 
among girls. Whether a particular reader thinks there should be more rather 
than less double dating among seniors than among freshmen, may depend 
on whether he considers the desire for social and intellectual exchange among 
members of a group to be a greater symptom of maturity than attention to 
problems of more individualized interest and concern. 


CHAPERONAGE WHEN on Dates 
There may be difference of opinion between youth and their elders in 
regard to what constitutes chaperonage, but here as in the case of what con- 
stitutes a date the judgment of the youth concerned was accepted. The data 
of Table II indicate the frequency with which high-school youth report chap- 
eronage when on dates. 


Table II. Chaperonage of High-School Pupils When on Dates 
Percentage Distribution According to 
Frequency of Chaperonage 


Grade and Sex Number Half the 
of Pupil Reporting Always Usually Time Seldom Never 


Freshmen: Boys 608 6.1 14.0 9.5 25.5 44.9 
Girls 842 8.1 17.2 11.3 29.0 34.4 

Seniors: Boys 1185 1.4 6.0 4.2 29.4 59.0 
Girls 1519 25 7.7 7.8 35.6 46.4 














Freshmen of both sexes report chaperonage more generally than do seniors, 
which is to be expected. However more than sixty per cent of the freshmen 
of either sex, and more than eighty per cent of the seniors of either sex, report 
that they are seldom or never chaperoned. This fact, together with the seem- 
ingly small amount of difference between freshmen and seniors on this point, 
suggests that parents in general consider their sons and daughters able to 
take care of themselves on dates. The rather extensive amount of double 
dating, especially among girls, may be a factor here — on double dates couples 
tend to chaperon each other. One might, however, note that girls of both 
grade levels report considerably more chaperonage than do boys. 

In regard to frequency of dating it was observed that a substantial per- 
centage of high-school youth reported that they never had dates. Perhaps the 
same thought is pertinent in regard to chaperonage. Is a high-school youth, 
particularly a senior, likely to develop adequate social or moral responsibility 
if he or she is always or usually chaperoned on a date? At the other end of 
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the scale, are there no dating situations at which chaperonage, especially for 
freshmen, might seem appropriate? 

The freedom of youth in America, especially girls, to associate with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex is perhaps greater than in most countries. Part of this 
is cause and part effect, in a society in which women and girls participate in 
an extensive range of civic and vocational activities, coupled with factors of 
religious outlook and of extensive educational opportunity for women. Per- 
haps the high status of women in America is also due in part to the sex ratio 
in the total population. In America women have been fewer in number than 
men. In some European countries the male population has been decimated 
by outward migration and by periodic wars. The preceding factors, plus an 
array of protective legislation, have been important in developing in America 
the feeling that girls and women can take care of themselves in most types 
of social situations —a feeling which is less widespread in Latin Europe or 
in Latin America. This feeling makes the position of the chaperon in America 
appear more superfluous and awkward than it would appear in the societies 
mentioned for comparison. 

However extensively one might laud or lament the foregoing situation 
concerning the social responsibility and independence of youth in America, 
another point affecting chaperonage should be mentioned. Perhaps one reason 


why American youth are not chaperoned more than Table II indicates, is 
that parents are themselves too busy vocationally or socially to “bother about 
chaperoning youngsters.” Parental indifference and selfishness of course radiate 
through the vocational and social considerations. Data from the field of 
juvenile delinquency might illuminate the role of chaperonage or other super- 
vision for youth in American society. 


Activities ENGAGED IN WHEN on Dates 


The questionnaire provided space for youth to indicate, by rank, the 
three types of activities in which they most commonly engaged when on 
dates, as well as the three types which they most enjoyed. Only a limited 
number of pupils contributed usable data on this item. These data were tabu- 
lated for California and Georgia, states which lie at two corners of the nation. 


Only slight differences appeared among the activities most commonly en- 
gaged in and those most preferred. This suggests that high-school youth are 
in general fortunate enough that they get to do what they most enjoy. The 
three items rather definitely at the top of the list, both in regard to things 
enjoyed and things done, were dancing, attending movies, and riding in auto- 
mobiles. In California both freshmen and seniors of both sexes ranked movies 
highest among things done, whereas in Georgia boys of both grades placed 
car riding first among things done and girls gave first place to movies. For 
both grades and sexes in California dancing was intermediate between car 
riding and movies so far as activities engaged in were concerned, whereas in 
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Georgia, both sexes combined, the freshmen placed dancing first among those 
three activities and seniors placed it last. In both states and for both grade 
levels, boys reported that they engaged in some type of athletic activity when 
on dates more typically than did girls —zi.e., tennis, swimming, bowling, 
skating, hiking. It is interesting that members of both sexes, for both grades 
and both states, reported that when on dates they engaged in athletic activity 
much more commonly than they observed athletic events. In Georgia youth 
engaged in religious activity when on dates to a substantially greater extent 
than was true in California, and in Georgia seniors of both sexes engaged in 
such activities more extensively than did freshmen. A few scattered senior 
girls in Georgia reported listening to music when on dates, but practically 
nobody in either state did any reading or any school work when on dates, 
and in only a few instances did youth report that they played cards or other 
indoor games. 

Among the differences concerning what youth preferred to do when on 
dates, in contrast with what they actually did, Californians ranked dancing 
first and movies second. Georgia seniors ranked dancing first among prefer- 
ences, although they ranked it third among things done. It is interesting that 
girls of both states and both grades reported a higher preference than did 
boys for participating in athletic activities when on dates, whereas among 
things actually done when on dates boys in each instance rated participation 
in athletic activity higher than did girls. 


SoME INTERPRETATIONS 


Various detailed comments 6 interpretation could be made in regard to 
the preceding factual observations, but a few general comments must suffice. 
The items of greatest interest to high-school youth as dating possibilities 
typically involve physical action, yet hardly in the sense that is often supposed. 
Participation in some type of athletic activity, as something to be done on 
dates, is distinctly lower in popularity than car riding, dancing, or movie 
attendance. The extent to which movie attendance involves action on the 
part of a movie goer depends on the film shown and on the extent to which 
the movie goer experiences emotional identification with the figures on the 
screen. Some studies of movie interest of high-school pupils have shown con- 
siderable interest, especially on the part of girls, in romance as contrasted 
with “western action pictures.” In any case, however, when youth attend 
movies they sit in one seat for two hours or more. In watching a movie there 
is much less up-and-down or other physical activity than ordinarily accom- 
panies watching a football game, yet the youth who reported in this study 
seldom indicated that watching athletic events was a thing that they did or 
enjoyed when on dates. In car riding as in attending movies no great amount 
of physical activity is involved, especially in riding on smooth paved highways, 
yet riding is a popular date activity among youth. The interest of youth in 
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dancing, particularly the jitterbug and other athletic ball-room maneuvers 
which critical elders lack the agility and muscular co-ordination to perform, 
fit into the “action theory” concerning the social and recreational interests 
of youth. Dances of this type seem to involve less of the “semi-embrace” posi- 
tion, sometimes referred to as a basis for the popularity of dancing among 
young people, than is the case with some of the older forms of dancing. The 
upshot of the foregoing comments is that adults who maintain in one dog- 
matic phrase that the dating and, recreational interests of youth are “action 
interest,” greatly oversimplify the situation. Dating interests of high-school 
youth encompass considerable range in types of experience — active and pas- 
sive, physical, mental and emotional — although the present study indicates 
that major attention is focused on a few types of experience. 

It is then pertinent to ask why such activities as car riding, dancing, and 
movie attendance are so prominent among the dating interests of present-day 
high-school youth. Promotion of such activities by private financial interests 
is perhaps significant. Movie magazines and glamour sheets are prominent 
in nearly every drug store or soft-drink parlor, and the juke box which dis- 
gorges jazz for a nickel a record is a typical feature of such establishments — 
as it is increasingly of restaurants. Much the same applies to automobiles and 
gasoline stations— in pre-ration days. Under the pressure of artistic and 
enticing advertisements and other types of propaganda, together with avail- 
able facilities for engaging in these three types of dating activities, for normal 
youth to engage in such activities should be expected by parents, pedagogues, 
preachers, or others who might censor the dating practices of youth. 


SoME QuEsTIONs To PoNDER 


Do our communities provide any comparable inducement for high-school 
youth to listen to or try to produce anything approaching classical music, as 
an enjoyable date activity? Do religious agencies put forth any dynamic or 
forward-looking effort to make religious meetings or activities appealing to 
youth, from the standpoint of joint participation of the two sexes as con- 
trasted with separation of the sexes? Do schools or other community agencies 
do anything significant by way of engendering in youth the feeling that 
reading aloud can be an interesting and entertaining form of social activity 
for young couples, carried on in the home or perhaps elsewhere? Does the 
stigma which some “progressive educators” place on home work decrease 
the likelihood that high-school youth will find dating potentialities in working 
together on intellectual problems? Do homes provide space, facilities, and 
atmosphere conducive to wholesome dating activity on the part of young 
couples, perhaps with participation on the part of other members of the 
family, or must youth go outside the home (ride, dance, see movies), in 
quest of appealing social activity? Is the tendency of young couples to carry 
on a large part of their dating and other social activities away from the home 
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to be regarded as only another consequence of the general centrifugal influence 
which has been operating on the American home in recent years, scattering 
the earlier functions of the home among various agencies in the community? 

Other questions could be propounded in the present connection, but those 
set forth are adequate to suggest that the kinds of activities in which high- 
school youth engage when on dates and the frequency with which they date, 
are reflections of the general social pattern — which pattern is always set by 
the present and preceding adult generations. Clearly in pre-war Belgium 
youth on dates did not go riding in cars as extensively as in the United States, 
largely because Belgium did not have cheap cars, an abundance of gasoline, 
and unhampered miles of paved highways. For equally obvious reasons Spanish 
youth on dates would not at present attend movies as often as youth in this 
country. In view of the foregoing comments it might seem that if the adult 
generations which are primary in determining the pattern of society including 
its social and recreational possibilities, are disgruntled concerning the dating 
activities of youth and think the younger generation is going to the dogs, 
the thing for adults to do is to locate the causal factors in our current social 
and economic structure rather than to pounce upon youth for following the 
patterns which the adults have set up. 


SUMMARY 


1. The study revealed no important sex differences among freshmen in 
frequency of dating, but among seniors the girls reported substantially more 
frequent dating than did the boys. 

2. For both sexes and both grade levels a substantial percentage of the 
youth reporting stated that they never had dates, whereas among seniors, 
especially girls, a substantial percentage indicated that they had more than 
ten dates per month. 

3. Girls reported double dating to a much larger extent than did boys. 
The percentage of double dating among girls was essentially the same for 
both grade levels, whereas among boys there was a substantial increase in 
double dating from the freshman and senior years. 

4. A large majority of the youth of both sexes and both grades reported 
that they were seldom or never chaperoned when on dates. However fresh- 
men reported more chaperonage than did seniors, and girls reported more 
than did boys. 

5. Among the activities most enjoyed or most commonly engaged in by 
California and Georgia youth when on dates were car riding, dancing, and 
attending movies. From the standpoint of dating possibilities afforded, youth 
in these two states were not greatly impressed with musical entertainment, 
religious activities, reading, school work, or indoor games. 








The Victory Farm Volunteers and the Public Schools 
F. W. LATHROP 


Specialist in Agricultural Education, U. 8. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency 


AccorbinG to the best estimates we have, 700,000 to 800,000 town and 
city youth worked on farms in 1943. Part of them had never done farm work 
and part had worked on farms for one or more summers. A large percentage 
of them worked throughout the summer months. Some of the work was done 
during the school year. School principals all over the country have used ingen- 
ious devices to the ends that crops were saved and school work was not 
seriously impaired. 

TWO TYPES OF PROGRAM 


Students worked as individuals and as groups. The individual workers 
were placed on farms for the summer. Ordinarily the county extension service 
accepts responsibility for placements. One successful county agent says “I will 
not place a boy on a farm where I would not place my own son.” While school 
officials are not responsible for placement of “live-ins” they will be wise if they 
check to see that placements are carefully made. Parents are much better 


pleased with the whole program if they know their boys will be carefully 
placed. They are inclined to hold the school responsible for anything that 


goes wrong. 
In many of the counties having large Victory Farm Volunteer programs, 


a special youth supervisor was employed. The functions of these supervisors 
were to assist in placement, to maintain a good relationship between the 
farmer and his young worker, and to promote social and recreational programs 
for groups of Victory Farm Volunteers located conveniently. Some of the 
most successful youth supervisors are school principals employed for the 
summer months. 

Day-haul groups ordinarily work at harvesting or other jobs like detas- 
selling corn which require much hand labor. The workers live at home and 
are transported to farms each day. Two essentials of a good day-haul arrange- 
ment are, (1) that there shall be a more or less continuous series of jobs to be 
done during the summer months, and (2) that the group shall be well super- 
vised. Most members of day-haul groups are enrolled in the junior high-school 
grades. 
A variation of the day-haul type of program is the camp program. A work 
camp is organized when a group of workers is needed and transportation be- 
tween workers’ homes and farms is not practical, School plants are sometimes 
used as camps. Adjustments can be made in some school so that young workers 
can eat, sleep, and play at the schools. The school buses can be used for trans- 
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portation. Many successful farm labor camps were organized this year but the 
probability of success is lower than with the day-haul type of program. 


ORIENTATION 


Victory Farm Volunteers have several reasons for working on farms. One 
of the most common reasons is that they feel their services are needed in con- 
nection with the war effort. Workers having this and other worthy motives 
usually are successful. Farmers can be patient with a green worker who is 
willing. It is therefore essential that workers be well motivated and that they 
understand thoroughly the conditions under which they will be working. 


The following activities or topics are suggested for the orientation: 


Activity or Topic 
Discussing wartime food production 


Getting acquainted with farmers and 
discussing their special interests with 
them 

Learning farm terms 


Study areas where VFV’s are likely to 
work 


Seeing movies of farm work and farm 
life 

Discussing experiences of town and 
city youth on farms 

Discussing how to fit into farm family 
life 

Meeting with parents to discuss place- 
ment of Victory Farm Volunteers. 


Demonstrating farm safety (on farms) 


Discussing health precautions 
Taxing week-end trips to farms 


Taking trips to colleges of agriculture, 
agricultural experiment _ stations, 
dairies, packing farm ma- 
chinery warehouses 


houses, 


Person or Agency to Call Upon 
for Co-operation 
Extension Service and farm organiza- 
tion officials 
Farmers, especially 
youth labor 


those who use 


teachers of agriculture, 


Farmers, 
county agents 

U. S. Bureau of the Census.’ Ask for 
pamphlet, Uses of the 1940 Census 
Data in Schools 

See Suggestions on 1944 VFV Training 
Programs for list of available movies 

Town and city youth who worked on 
farms in 1943 

One or more wives of farmers who 
have employed town or city boys 

Parents of prospective VFV’s, parents 
of 1943 VFV’s, school officials, and 
extension service officials 

Farmers, teacher of agriculture, coun- 
ty agent : 

County health officials 

Future Farmers of America chapters, 
farmers, 4-H Clubs 

College officials, owners, operators 


SKILL TRAINING 


When most people discuss training of town and city boys for farming 
they mean “skill training.” It is much easier to see why skill training is im- 
portant to the “live-in” worker who may perform 25 to 50 different jobs dur- 


See Suggestions on 1944 Victory Farm Volunteer Training Programs, U. 


Washinjton, D. C. (In preparation) 


S. Office of Education, 
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ing a season than it is to the “day-haul” groups who may do 5 to 10 jobs or 
even less. In fact, it is often declared that training is entirely unnecessary for 
day-haul groups. 

It is the writer’s conviction that orientation is just as necessary for day- 
haul groups as for “live-in” workers. Furthermore, there is much worth-while 
teaching related to very simple jobs. For example, in connection with picking 
up potatoes, a study might be made of the potato plant, of the common varie- 
ties of potatoes, potato grades and grading, the geography of potato growing. 
Such instruction creates an interest which is reflected in the attitudes of the 
young workers. Picking up potatoes 8 to 10 hours per day is not as interesting 
as general farm work and good interest on the part of day-haul groups is the 
difference between efficient work and quitting before the end of the job. 

The uninitiated think that picking up potatoes should require no training. 
Anyone can pick up potatoes without training but the farmer wants skillful 
potato pickers. A supervisor of potato pickers in New Jersey showed the writer 
6 or 7 key points which his best pickers used and which his green pickers 
totally lacked. 

Those who say that day-haul groups will get their training on the’ job 
ignore the fact that such training is usually overlooked in the rush of getting 
day-haul groups started on the job. Industry has long ago discovered that skill 


training pays even on very simple jobs. 


A plan proposed for training prospective members of day-haul groups 
enrolled in junior high schools includes a program of orientation and skill 
training in charge of one of the regular teachers. This teacher will obtain 
training and will serve as field supervisor of the day-haul group in 1944. This 
supervisor will be responsible for skill training on the job. It is now possible 
to use Federal funds in connection with training of town and city boys and 


girls for farm work. 
The successful day-haul groups in 1943 were accompanied by a paid adult 


supervisor, usually a school teacher. Teachers who wish to make an important 
contribution to the war effort during the summer months should consider 


acting as paid supervisors to day-haul groups. 
SELECTION 


Training for “live-in” and “day-haul” groups has a selective function. 
Many unadapted youth will eliminate themselves when they find out through 
week-end trips to farms, or in other ways, what farm work is like. They can 
then prepare for other work for which they are better adapted. 

However, this selection, valuable as it is, is not sufficient. The services 
of the guidance personnel in the schools should be enlisted. A personnel record 
should be available for each prospective Victory Farm Volunteer. The guid- 
ance personnel can assist with personnel records and with interviewing each 
prospect. The Educational Experience Summary, a personnel record card pre- 
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pared by the U. S. Office of Education in co-operation with the War Depart- 
ment, the War Manpower Commission, the Farm Production Administration 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, and the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, is well adapted for use with the Victory Farm 


Volunteers. 
Training and selection of Victory Farm Volunteers have a double 


effect, more efficient labor for the farmer and greater returns for the worker 
both from the viewpoint of money and educational benefit. For many of these 
young workers it is their first job. It is a bad thing for a young worker to fail 
at his first job. Yet thousands of these unselected and untrained youngsters 


failed in 1943. 
OPPORTUNITY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

As previously stated approximately three-quarters of a million town and 
city youth worked on farms in 1943, Practically all were enrolled in the junior 
and senior public high schools, Public schools co-operated in recruiting, train- 
ing, selecting, and placing part of these workers. 

Unfortunately there is a feeling in some places that the public schools 
have no particular responsibility in this kind of a program. To get a day-haul 
group, it appears much simpler to put an “ad” in the paper or put on a radio 
program announcing that trucks will be at a certain street corner at 7:00 a.m. 
on a certain day. These folks say “We will take the kids out like a truck load 
of cattle and avoid all this fuss about training, selection, desirable working 
conditions, minimum wages, and so forth. We will handle the supervision 
ourselves.” 

This cattle-herding technique is a prelude to failure both for farmers and 
workers. Farmers are dissatisfied with this arrangement, after they try it, in 
comparison with a well trained, selected, and supervised day-haul group. 
There is a big turnover of workers; usually about a third stay through a job. 
Think of the effect of all these failures on the lives of these young folks. To 
short cut the public schools in this way is a social and educational crime. 

Victory Farm Volunteers need the protection afforded by a local farm- 
labor committee which will set minimum standards as to ages, hours of work, 
safety in transportation, minimum wages or piece rates, and other living and 
working conditions. The public school’s representative should protect the in- 
terests of its youth on such a committee. No matter how much food is pro- 
duced, the program will not be really successful unless the Victory Farm Vol- 
unteers receive an educational benefit. This means the services of the public 


school are essential. 











Work Experience for the Small Secondary School 


W. F. HOLTROP 
Shop Instructor and Co-ordinator, Union High School, 


Corcoran, California 







Work experience as a part of our eduactional program is not new. For a 
number of years some of ,our educational leaders have advocated this as one 
of the most dynamic methods whereby students are developed into well- 
rounded citizens. The value of some form of work experience to young peo- 
ple is becoming more and more evident. Such experience leads to immediate 
employment of many, whereas for others it may have worth-while exploratory 
possibilities. Whichever the case may be, with such a background one acquires 
a better appreciation of the working man’s place in an industrial world. 

Since our participation in the war, work-experience has taken on a broader 
and much more significant meaning. Whereas formerly it was a device for 
training and future placement in industry, under the present emergency it 
has become a must program, unless we wish to see large amounts of our 
crops go to waste. With Army, Navy and essential war industries making 
enormous inroads upon our: labor supply, high-school boys and girls have be- 
come a most important factor. 

Data for this article have been gathered from the authog’s own observation 
of a work program during the 1942 and 1943 cotton harvest at Corcoran, 
California, supplemented by reading from current literature. Only work ex- 
perience in agriculture will be discussed in an effort to point out what has 
been done during the 1942 and 1943 crop seasons, and to attempt to formu- 
late a workable plan for the 1944 summer crop season, particularly adaptable 
to the small agricultural community. 

Work experience as it is usually thought of may be defined as such ex- 
perience in industry and agriculture that makes students more readily em- 
ployable and at the same time permits them to round out their high-school 
education. Usually such a program is carried out on a part-time, basis. Stu- 
dents report for work for half a day, while the other half of the school 
day is spent in the pursuit of academic or required subjects, such as English, 
social studies, or mathematics. A program just approved by the state super- 
intendent of instruction of California calls for participating students to 
spend thirty days in some essential industry, going back to school for the 
next thirty days in order to complete their academic requirements. 

Since most of our school curriculums are still of the college-preparatory 
type, the number of students participating in part-time work programs has 
been small. In order to do any good during the present emergency it needs 
to be accelerated greatly. In fact, labor shortage in agriculture during the 
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1943 harvest season was so acute that the entire population of numerous 
schools throughout the country was called upon in order to prevent the 
crops from spoiling. Essential war industries, the draft, decreased mobility 
of itinerant help because of tire and gas shortage, and Japanese evacuation 
were some of the main reasons for the acute labor shortage in agriculture. 

If the picture looked dark for 1943, indications are that it will look 
even darker for 1944. While crop prospects for this year cannot be prog- 
nosticated at this time, it may well be predicted that farmers will switch to 
such crops, which can be harvested with a maximum amount of machine 
aid. For this reason total labor requirements in agriculture are likely to be 
less this year than in 1943. Even so it will be difficult to find ‘adequate 
farm help. Student help seems to be needed as in the preceding year. 
In California alone some 83,000 farm jobs were filled by students during 
1943, according to estimates by the United States Employment Service. 
Indications are that many more pupils will be needed this year; in fact a 
complete utilization of all citizens of the State who can offer their services 
seems inevitable. 


SUGGESTED PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES OF OPERATION 


A program of such proportion is bound to play havoc with the edu- 
cational system throughout the state unless some guide posts are set out to 
follow. Certain general principles must be set up, leaving a broad enough 
interpretation so that each community may apply them. to its own particular 
situation. The following six principles, with some additions, are listed here 
as applicable to all areas in the state: 


1. Provide for more flexibility for local school adjustments. 

2. Stimulate action locally among farmers, civic organizations, the school, 

and the home. 

3. Provide enough students to offer a substantial and effective contribution 

to labor. 

. Prevent nullification of permanent child labor laws, school standards, and 

public health standards. 

5. Provide good supervision and organization of workers to eliminate hap- 

hazard help. 

6. Conserve educational values and attain educational objectives through 

work experience. 

It is well to list immediately following these general principles a 
number of policies which indicate the position of the students participating. 
From the same source the following policies are listed: 

1. Safeguard student’s health and welfare. 

2. Protect the student from unnecessary interference with his education. 

3. Exhaust all other labor sources before students are called upon. 

4. Have students in good physical condition and free from disease. 


1“Problems of School Administration in Relation to Participation of Youth in Wartime Agriculture," 


Education for Victory, May 1, 1943, p. 8. 
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5. Require parental consent. 

6. Release boys in preference to girls. Older boys in preference to younger 
ones. 

7. Use in-school youth primarily for farm work. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


With this statement of principles and policies as a background we shall 
next look into some of the programs as they operate in different parts of 
the country, particularly in California. 

Throughout the United States and Canada the work programs were 
patterned after one of the following three types: 

1. Day Hauls—In this type of program farmers collected students 
at school, the United States Employment Service office, or some other 
convenient spot. Students were hauled as many as forty miles to the field, 
and returned to their homes at the close of the daily work-period. 

2. Work Camps—Wherever distances became too great, students were 
placed in work camps for periods of two weeks and longer. Camps which 
provided sufficient, capable supervision and recreational facilities functioned 
in many cases quite satisfactorily. When the above mentioned factors 
were insufficient, numerous difficulties arose. 

3. Individual Placement—Other students volunteered for individual 
placement on farms. Many a city-bred youth who until then had no con- 
ception of what life on the farm was all about, gained through this program 
invaluable experience and appreciation besides adding his share toward 
victory. 

Reliable statistical data have not been released as yet, and probably 
will not be too complete when available. The main issue for 1943 was— 
save the crops! This was accomplished. 

Throughout the State of California the three previously mentioned 
programs were used during the 1943 harvest. Students from the large 
metropolitan areas, such as Los Angeles and San Francisco, operated mostly 
through work camps and individual placement. The smaller communities 
profited mostly by the day-haul practice. Where it was deemed advisable, 
all three were used. 

Schools in the United States have developed at a slow but sure rate. 
New ideas have been accepted only after they have proved their worth. 
Since each: community is left much freedom as to how up-to-date its school 
shall be, we find a cross section of extremes at either end with a large body 
of conservatism in the middle. Whatever the case may be, school admin- 
istrators and boards of education like to be informed in advance of certain 
action to be taken. However, this program of work experience does not 
permit long and careful deliberation. Each day spent in talking about 
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the program means a proportional decrease in crop value, Little wonder 
that numerous schools accepted the idea without any plan whatsoever. The 
most simple and the easiest way out was used, namely, to close the school 
for a certain length of time, and hope that each student would have enough 
patriotic backbone to do his share. In many cases it meant just another 
vacation period and much else could hardly be expected. What are the 
responsibilities and obligations of young people in wartime? The Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor in a pamphlet of War- 
time Employment of Boys and Girls under 18, says that: 
The first responsibility and obligation of young people even in war-time is to 
take full advantage of their educational opportunities in order to prepare 
themselves for war and post-war services and for the duties of citizenship. 
The War Man-Power Commission in February, 1943, issued a statement 
of national policy for employment of boys and girls under 18, which: 
Recognizes not only that many young persons are needed ‘in ‘the labor force 
but also that careless and unsupervised use of youth power is a waste of the 
most precious resources of the nation. 


The California State Legislature, sensing the inadequate provisions 
made in the state ;code, promptly acted and passed a number of bills which 
will make the organization of work programs easier. 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


So far little has been done to simplify the problem for those com- 
munities where the work is performed by the day-haul method. When 
the school closes its doors for a certain length of time, the administrative 
problems are limited. The main, problem is that of making up for lost time, 
in order that the state requirements in regard to the minimum school year 
may be met. The problem changes when the program is carried out by 
selected groups of students. How long shall they be allowed to be out of 
school? What is the basis of selecting students for the different work groups? 
The problem of supervision has to be dealt with. As one teacher goes out 
in the field as a supervisor, another teacher may have to take care of some 
additional students. The key to all programs employed appears to be super- 
vision, whether by teachers or by the farmers themselves. 

A number of other implications arise as the students are at work. 
The average work day appears to be approximately eight hours with lunch 
and short rest periods. Usually the day is shortened to six hours for younger 
students. Students in work camps are usually sixteen years and older, while 
on day-hauls fourteen- and fifteen-year-old students are mostly used. The 
use of students below the age of fourteen has been proved unsuccessful 
unless the length of work day is cut in half—four hours. The rates of pay 
in most cases are commensurate with prevailing schedules for similar work 
under comparable conditions. In some cases student workers had difficulty 
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in collecting their pay after the work was completed. In other cases students 
were asked to work in fields which experienced workers had refused to 
handle, Such cases were not frequently encountered, however. 


Sanitary conditions in camps and in field were often inadequate. Ampie 
sanitary toilets for boys and for girls should be available. Conditions in 
many camps could be improved upon by offering some recreational activities. 
When such activities were not provided, students left ‘camps and found their 
own amusements, frequently not of a wholesome nature. 


Transportation to and from the field was accomplished by school 
buses, trucks, and private cars. This part of the program did not cause as 
many difficulties as might be expected. The necessity of conserving tires 
and a thirty-five mile speed limit undoubtedly aided the safe conduct of 
students. The following practices of transportation were used in most instances: 

1. Vehicles to be in safe mechanical condition, in full compliance with state 


laws and regulations. 
2. Buses and private cars preferred to trucks. If trucks are used, they 


should be provided with seats and rear gates. 

3. Vehicles should be driven by licensed drivers who follow safe-driving prac- 

tice. 

4. Overcrowding in vehicles should be avoided. 

Those partaking in the transportation of students were required to carry 
adequate liability insurance. Farmers who refused to comply with this request 
did not receive student help. 

The share of the community in a successful functioning work program 
is by no means less than that taken by the public schools, The local papers 
can do much in preparing its reading public for future emergencies in which 
they may have to participate. Well-qualified persons should explain in 
advance the situation which may arise, and help to lay out tentative plans for 
action, The school) paper can do for the student body what the local paper 
does for the community. 

After the public has been informed and made ready, different civic 
organizations should be called upon to participate. Such youth-serving 
organizations as the YMCA can be of real assistance, especially in labor 
camps. During the 1943 harvest this organization functioned most success- 
fully and its services should be employed for the 1944 season. Public health 
and welfare agencies should formulate health and sanitary standards and 
enforce such standards when the program gets underway. Officers of the 
extension service of the United States Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the Office of the United Stgtes Employment Service should 
make careful surveys of the prevailing labor conditions and base the need 
of student labor upon their findings. In no case should students be called 
upon to help if the local labor supply is adequate. After delegating specific 
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responsibilities to these different agencies, the program should work har- 
moniously, avoiding the overlapping of duties and responsibilities as much 
as possible. 

The farmer who receives student help should fully realize that in so 
doing, he takes upon himself certain responsibilities. The following quotation 
from the April, 1943, issue of the California Journal of Secondary Education, 
makes this quite clear: 

The farmer faces the hard fact that he is going to have to harvest his perish- 

able crops with women and children, whether he likes it or not. He must rec- 

ognize the fact that no city youngster will be compelled to work in farm har- 
vesting and he must remember that he is not doing him a favor by offering him 

a job... . He must recognize the fact that students are inexperienced, that 

they must be taught to work, and that they must be supervised at work. 


In summarizing this topic as it has been presented so far, it may be 
stated that the assistance given by the students of our public schools in 
harvesting the 1942 and 1943 crop was successful inasmuch as it accom- 
plished its main task—the nation’s crop was saved. 


NEXT SUMMER'S NEEDS. 


Labor forecasts indicate an even more serious labor shortage for the 
1944 harvest. It may be assumed that students again will play a significant 
part in harvesting the crops. With two years of experience in this type of 
work, school and community officials should be able to deal with this 
problem more intelligently and make it more successful. It further may be 
stated that inasmuch as the saving of crops is of the greatest importance, 
we should not lose sight of the fact that many students are retarded in their 
educational progress, whether they realize it or not. Our leaders in the 
nation’s capital bring out again and again that: 

The first responsibility and obligation of young people in war-time is to take 

full advantage of their educational opportunities in order to prepare them- 

selves for war and post-war services and for the duties of citizenship. 


A plea for their health and welfare is voiced by Katherine F. Lenroot, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, when she says: 

Older boys and girls are being asked to give generously of their spirit and 

energy in our common effort to produce and harvest the nation’s food. Let us 

not use their labor wastefully. Let us see that their contribution is made in 

ways consistent with their welfare and with the fullest use and development 

of their capacities.” 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


Any program based upon such a philosophy cannot help being of 
service to the students and to our country. With the foregoing discussion as 
a background, an attempt is made to formulate such recommendations as 
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will be helpful in establishing a satisfactory work program for the small 
agricultural community. Realizing the need of student participation in the 


1944 


Oo 


i 


ns 


10. 
11. 


6. 


fal! harvest, the following recommendations are made: 


. That school shall not be closed for participation in the fall harvest. 
. That students shall be asked to volunteer for participation in the work 


program. 


. That from this group of volunteers a sufficient number shall be selected 


on the basis of experience, physical fitness, and age. 


. That those students selected for the program shall be excused from school 


for a period of not more than two weeks at a time. 


. That students fourteen and fifteen years of age shall work not more thap 


four hours per day. 
That students sixteen years old and older shall work not more than eight 
hours per day, and not more than six days a week. 


. Thet students, boys and girls, shall work in groups from 20-25 under the 


supervision of competent teachers, or other qualified persons. 


. That safe transvortation to and from the field shall be provided. 
. That students be protected by adequate liability insurance in case of acci 


dent. 
That rates of pay shall be in accordance with prevailing wage scales. 
That sanitary conditions in the field be approved by public health officials 





THE COST OF ATTENDING HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 28) 


121. Monett High School, Monett, Missouri 


122. C. 


C. Hubbard High School, Sedalia, Missouri 


123. Benton High School, St. Joseph, Missouri 

124. College High School, Warrensburg, Missouri 
125. Nowata High School, Nowata, Oklahoma 

126. Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa,/Oklahoma 


Region 


XI 


127. Natroma County High School, Casper, Wyoming 

128, Superior High School, Superior, Wyoming 

129. Ft. Morgan Junior-Senior High School, Ft. Morgan, Colorado 
130. Emmet High School, Emmet, Idaho 


Region XII 

131. Churchill County High School, Fallon, Nevada 
132. Colfax High School, Colfax, Washington 

133. University High School, Oakland, California 








134. Watsonville Union High School, Watsonville, California 








Adjustments Recommended in the Secondary- 
School Curriculum 


By the Curriculum Committee’ of the 

Illinois High-School Principal’s Association 
Tuis is a second report by the Curriculum Committee on the topic, “Ad- 
justments Recommended in the Secondary-School Curriculum.” The first 
report, which was submitted to each high school in Illinois last May, was 
primarily concerned with wartime adjustments; this report is concerned with 
both wartime and post-wartime adjustments. Some of the points mentioned 
in the first report have been retained in this one; some have been eliminated; 
a number are new. The adjustments recommended herein are not presented 
as a complete or final list. The first section on “The Re-Direction Occurring 
in the High-School Curriculum” is applicable to many instructional areas. 
The second and third sections present important adjustments in English and 
in the social studies. As conditions change, other adjustments may appear to 
be of greater significance. The May, 1943, report contained adjustments rec- 

ommended for mathematics, physical education, and science. 


THE RE-DIRECTION OCCURRING IN THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


1. Continued adjustments in the high-school program that promise to 
pay dividends to the nation’s war effort are encouraged. The nation should ex- 
pect such returns from its investment in public education, 

2. However, a school is warned against substituting a so-called war 
course for a basic course, if in doing so it denies the student his chance for 
basic educational preparation upon which the more specialized war training 
must depend. For instance, if the inclusion of an aeronautics course means 
the supplanting of a basic course, such a move could hardly be justified. It is 
assumed that even the basic physics course reflect practical demands of the war. 

3. In making curriculum changes, a school must recognize local condi- 
tions, such as school and community facilities and needs, Curriculum reor- 
ganization is still a local privilege and to a large degree a local responsibility, 
and cutside suggestions should be taken as such, not as blueprints. 

For instance, as a certain small rural school takes inventory of its com- 
munity needs and of its teaching facilities, it realizes that its greatest war 
contribution is still along agricultural and homemaking lines; in most in- 


'This Curriculum Committee of the IIinois High-Scheol Principals’ Association was composed of 
the following: Donald Beane, Principal, Staunton Community High School, Staunton; Ernest Britton, Super- 
Effingham; W. R. Cordis, Principal, Princeville Community High School, Princeville; 
Albert: Nicholas, Ex-Officio, Principal, Murphysboro High School, Murphysboro; George $. Olsen, Superin- 
tendent, Lyons Twp. H. 8S. and Jr. College, La Grange; Haro!d Spears, Principal, Highland Park High 
School, Highland Park: Sophie A. Theilgaard, Principal, Flower Technical High School, Chicago; Harold 
D. Trimble, Acting High School Visitor, University of Illinois, Urbana, Secretary; and Charles W. San- 
ford, Associate Professor of Cducation, University of Illinois, Urbana, Chairman. 


intendent of Schools 
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stances, it should not attempt a pre-flight course such as the government en- 
courages. Likewise, a large city school is not being disillusioned into thinking 
that it can meet the farm-labor shortage with boys who have never seen a 
cultivator and who have little in their environment to create a taste for one. 

4. In adjusting its curriculum to war needs, it may be necessary, for 
the time being, to place less emphasis on some of the subjects that represent 
the general or cultural values of our life, it being reasoned that only by this 
very sacrifice of such subjects for the moment can the school put forward the 
practical war effort that is necessary to protect those values in the long run. 
When this seems necessary, however, it should be thought of as a last resource, 
to be adopted only after a careful study has been made of other means of sav- 
ing time for emphasis on subjects which contribute to war needs. 

5. In keeping with the fourth point, departmental groups and subject 
specialists are asked to place the general warfare of the nation and the school 
above special interests. It is one thing for a group representing a special teach- 
ing field to adjust its offering to the extent that the latter will be in line with 
a maximum wartime contribution. It is another thing for it to try to hold its 
peacetime position against the wartime pressure and, while doing so, to ra- 
tionalize the significance of its offerings in the war effort. 

For instance, mathematics teachers are warned against thinking that an 
increased amount of abstract mathematics will meet war needs. Mathematics 
departments are challenged to find out exactly what mathematics is being 
used in the Armed Forces and then to modify their courses accordingly, em- 
phasizing practical applications. The heavy demands of the war upon so 
many different areas of the schcol curriculum necessitate that this practical 
approach be taken in each instance. 

6. The objectives of general education, such as maximum contribution 
to the group, and self-direction, need not be sacrificed because of the pressure 
of war courses. In fact the war situation acts as a challenge to the school to 
increase its efforts in the direction of general education. 

The high school cannot meet its obligation in aiding youth to make their 
faith in mankind and in our democratic institutions and way of life increas- 
ingly firm merely by offering a course in United States history or one in gov- 
ernment. The point is,;that important as these courses are, the whole life of 
the school, in and out of the classrooms, must reflect a faith in and an appreci- 
ation of these ideals that cannot be mistaken by student, teacher, or patron. 

7. As the increase in technical war courses competes with general 
courses for time, the school will have to recognize its| program of general edu- 
cation in terms of values or objectives rather than in terms of subjects that 
have supposedly served general education. This would be highly desirable, 
and it is expected that in the reorganization that will follow, the educational 
and time efficiency of core courses will be recognized. For instance, if properly 
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conceived and handled, a two-period course in group living might accomplish 
more toward the values of general education than would have been accom- 
plished in the three separate periods of English, social studies, and home room. 

8. The emerging wartime curriculum of the high school need not 


be considered as entirely an emergency program that will be discarded when 
the war is over. For instance, the proposition that education is a functional 
matter is rapidly moving from the realm of theory into that of practice. 
The emerging practice of scrutinizing closely the offerings of the school in 
the light of the present and immediate future, needs of students can be ex- 


pected to continue after the war. 

9. The close relationship of the high school to its community, that has 
developed through the common activities of war work and effort, promises 
to do much to establish the community-school concept as one highly desirable 
in peacetime. Work experience, for instance, if sound in wartime, may 
be expected to be approved as a sound peacetime practice for the high schools. 

10. Stepped-up vocational programs geared to wartime needs have 
been provided in many schools. An increased emphasis upon a_ highly 
functional type of vocational education which is preceded by adequate 
guidance and based upon a strong general education is expected and desired. 
In Illinois, area trade schools should receive serious consideration. 

11. Secondary schools are assuming increasing responsibility for pro- 
grams of adult education which recognize community needs and interests 
and which extend from literacy education to the university level. The 
movement should be continued and encouraged by the school; and it should 
be sponscred, supervised, and administered by the school. The alternative 
is some agency apart from the school since the movement is here to stay. 

12. Good adult education programs strengthen the high-school pro- 
gram. When adult attitudes and understandings have been changed, youth 
usually change more quickly; financial and moral support for the high school 
are forthcoming more readily when adults are participating in one phase 
of the school’s program. Such participation aids tremendously in building 
public opinion that is active, sound, and well-informed. In brief, adult 
education is an excellent public-relations agency for the high school. 

13. A few high schools have accepted the challenge of seeing their 
graduates located on their first jobs or started in educational institutions 
above the high school. In such instances, one major youth problem—that 
of making the transition from high school to the next step beyond—has, been 
solved at least to the extent that the youth makes good. 

14. Accelerated programs have been accepted as necessary in wartime; 
some features of them should be retained following the war. The elimina- 
tion of obsolete content from courses, the introduction of learning experiences 
which focus attention upon learning to the point of being able to do, the 
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permitting of bright youth to advance more rapidly, the lengthening of the 
school day and the school year—these and other changes should be studied 
carefully and, if accepted, should be adapted to local school conditions. 

15. Attention is directed to the War Manpower Commission’s “Policy 
of Employment of Youth Under Eighteen Years of Age.” It states, in part, 
“The first responsibility and obligation of youth under eighteen even in 
wartime is to take full advantage of their educational opportunities in order 
to prepare themselves for war and post-war services and for the duties of citi- 
zenship. . . . In most cases youth under eighteen can best contribute to the war 
program by continuing in school and, when their services are required, 
accepting vacation and part-time employment.” In another and later release, 
just two months ago, the War Manpower Commission urged schools and 
employers to develop plans which would permit youth to continue with 
their education and with employment on a part-time basis. And an excerpt 
from an August 22, 1943, release of the Educational Policies Commission 
states, “The greatest service which boys and girls of sixteen and seventeen 
can render to the war effort is to get ready for the national service which 
most of them will be called upon to give at eighteen, in the Armed Forces, 
in war production, in civilian war agencies, or in specializing training. Time 
after time, high officials of the Army and the Navy, of government and in- 
dustry, have urged youth to use the years up to eighteen to build the founda- 
tions of a broad education, That way, they have affirmed, lies the greatest 
national service.” The desirability of a co-operative plan between school 
and employer cannot be over emphasized. 

16. The provision of certain types of rehabilitation opportunities for 
veterans and for those who have been working in war industries is a definite 
responsibility of the public high school. Among the curriculum services to be 
provided are vocational training and re-training, accelerated and streamlined 
academic and vocational programs, and refresher courses for those who have 
been interrupted in their pursuit of courses of a sequential type. 

17. In providing possibilities for graduation for students taken into Serv- 
ice before they have completed the requirements for graduation, the high 
school should afford means for youth to secure the equivalency of high-school 
credit for certain educational experiences received while in the Armed 


Services. 
ADJUSTMENTS IN ENGLISH 

1. Accuracy and command are among the primary forces that define 
war needs in English. Pupils must be trained to speak with accuracy and dis- 
patch; to listen with the purpose of evaluating the validity of what they hear 
and of acting upon it; to read for exact meaning; to marshal well-ordered 


thoughts into clear written form. 
2. War and post-war needs call for increasing emphasis upon the study 
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of language as an instrument of social control, upon the use of it in the solu- 
tion of social problems growing out of actual conflict situations, and upon the 
recognition of ethical and unethical uses of it in radio programs, in newspapers, 
magazines, and books, and in school and community discussions. 

3. Increased emphasis is urged upon free reading for enjoyment and 
upon the study of world literature as an approach to the understanding of 


world cultures. 


ADJ USTMENTS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


1. Increased emphasis is encouraged upon study leading to an under- 
standing of the present cultural, economical, and industrial conditions of peo- 
ples in other countries. Such study should include the geographic backgrounds 
of historical developments, the relations between contemporary and earlier 
history, the type of post-war world most compatible with democratic ideals, 
the contrasting economic and social plans now being evolved and proposed by 
various groups, and the effects of technological changes upon social advance- 
ment. The fruits of a technology which utilizes things like coal, iron, copper, 
manganese, soy beans, and peanuts to satisty man’s demands for pleasanter 
ways of living also create national jealousics, hatreds, intolerance, and war. 
Faster transportation and communication have intensified the ill effects of 
technological development, as well as the good ones, by bringing nations 
closer together in time and space. Nations today cannot ignore each other; 
they must learn to get along together or perish. 

2. This leads to the place of geography in the high-school program. One 
nations would apply the principles studied in human geography and prepare 
and of the geographical situation of the large nations of the world. Human 
geography would develop the internationalship between man and his natural 
envirenment. Winds, rain, temperature, soil productivity, and seasonal 
changes are the results of natural law and have vital effects on human living. 
The distribution of mountains, plains, water, minerals, and agricultural re- 
sources play important roles in the development and solution of national and 
international problems. A study of the geographical situation of the large 
nations would apply the principles studied in human geography and prepare 
pupils to take a world view. While these points are often studied incidentally 
in other social studies courses, this approach would have them considered 
systematically at some point. 

3. Social studies classes have an excellent opportunity to clarify further 
and to strengthen the teaching of democratic ideals, especially as they are used 
in reaching conclusions regarding social issues. Never before have the movies, 
the newspapers, the magazines, and other agencies provided so much vivid 
material for supporting the teaching of anything as they now furnish for 
teaching our way of life. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Any Epucationat program, if it is to be successful, must be carefully 
planned before it is placed in operation. The process of constructing a 
curriculum in any area is a process of planning. This process should follow 
an orderly pattern. The purpose of this article is to point some of the ways 
along which planning can usually proceed most efficiently. It includes the 
general framework of the best practice in this field as well as a selection 
from modern theory. It does not attempt to state what ought to be done, 
but, rather, attempts to map the course by which those who are constructing 
the curriculum may discover what ought to be done. It is presented for their 
assistance in the hope that it will lighten the burdens of their tasks. 


I. THE GENERAL PROBLEM 

In planning an educational program, four problems face the planning 
group: What is to be done? What subject matter is to be used? What 
classroom procedures and school organizations are to be followed? How are 
the results of the program to be appraised? These problems are, in reality, 
not single problems. Each question represents a category within which 
many problems are found. In other words, a planning group faces the 
necessity of making choices in four major areas—objectives, subject matter, 
methods and organization, and evaluation." 

These four aspects of curriculum construction are the basis upon which 
the plans are laid and suggest the general order of the planning. In addition 
to these is the preliminary problem of the organization of the group of 
planners so that they may function efficiently, while prior to that is the initial 
problem of determining who shall make up this group. 

If we place these phases in the order in which they occur, the general 
problem then has the following aspects; first, selecting the group who are 
to construct the new curriculum; second, organizing this group; and third, 
making choices in the areas of objectives, guiding principles, content, methods, 
and evaluation. 


II. WHO SHOULD ASSIST IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF CURRICULUMS 


The persons who should construct a curriculum are those who are 
affected by it, who use it, or who can observe the results of its use. In most 
instances those who are affected most by a curriculum are the pupils in the 


\Giles, H. H., McCucheon, S. P., and Zechiel, A. N.—Exploring the Curriculum. New York: 
Harper. 1942, page 1. 
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school, those who use it are the teachers in a school, and those who can observe 
the results of its use are teachers, principals and supervisors, and other adults in 
the community. We should endeavor, then, to include in any group some 
representation from each part of the population—students, teachers, and laymen. 


The selection of the persons who can and will contribute to the planning 
of new curriculums is not easy. There are several criteria which might be 
used. These are given below: 

1. Is the person one whose past actions and interests are such that one 

may safely infer that he would be a contributing member of the group? 

2. Is he willing to take an active part in the process of co-operative plan- 

ing? Does he have time to do this? Will he be present regularly? 

3. Is he, or has he been, in siutations where he can observe the way in 

which the learnings resulting from use of the curriculum are put into 

practice ? 

4. Is he open-minded, willing to accept the results of experiments and 

research, and ready to act upon what has been discovered? 

5. Is he willing to abandon cherished ideas and methods in the face of 

demonstrable proof that better ways exist? 

6. Is his position within the school, or without the school, such that he 

may be expected to encourage others as a result of his experiences in plan- 

ning? 

7. Is he bothered by the inadequacies of what is now being done’? Does he 

suggest ways to better the present situation? 

8. Would he be helped to grow through his participation in the activity 

of these committees ? 


There has been little or no attempt to use the opinions and thinking 
of pupils when new curriculums are being constructed, although many persons 


believe it to be desirable. 
Pupils of all ages take an active part in determining what needs shall be 
studied in school. They aid in isolating and investigating their incipient needs 
to see which are profitable for study. They help to shape continuity and 
relevance in any need which is being studied. . . . In the first grade, pupils 
plan what they will do for a day. As they mature, the range of planning 
is increased. By the time they are in the intermediate grades they plan 
for weeks and months, and in the high school for years.2 
The relative maturity of the pupils must be considered since the ability 
to bring the future into the study of present problems appears to increase with 
age and experience. Curriculum groups are urged to give this problem real 
study and to experiment with methods of securing the participation of pupils. 

Laymen who can find time to share in the process of planning an edu- 
cational program are hard to find. The professionals within the school usually 
wisn to meet after school closes. Laymen are not usually free at this time and 
so in many instances, lay participation becomes a function of the women in the 
community. This is not entirely good. Women should be represented, but 
there is also a great need for the thinking of representative business and 


2. Hopkins, L. Thomas,—Interaction—D. C. Heath 1942, pages 334-335. 
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professional men. Curriculum groups are urged to seek competent lay mem- 
bers so that they may have the value of their views and may not be restricted 
by the confines of the school. 

Since the experiences of pupils in school should be continuously related, 
each committee should have repesentation from teachers of all age groups. 
No curriculum, even for as restricted an area as solid geometry, is properly 
planned if it does not take into account what has gone before and base its 
content on this; it is equally important to know what may happen next. 
Teachers of pupils above and below those for whom the curriculum is being 
planned should have full membership on every committee. 


III. How MAY GROUPS BE SELECTED? 


Most groups are selected by the administrators and supervisors, after 
careful consideration of the available persons. They are aware of the criteria 
given in section II and attempt to use them as guides. In a typical instance, a 
supervisor, for example, becomes convinced, from observing many classrooms, 
that the curriculum in science, in those grades for which she is responsible, 
needs to be rebuilt. This supervisor confers with principals, with other super- 
visors, with the assistant superintendents, and with the superintendent. As 
a result of these conferences if the original opinion that there was need for 
change is confirmed and strengthened, a decision is made that this need be 
met. More conferences are held at which each grade level or department is 
represented by an administrator and a committee of teachers and adminis- 
strators is chosen. This is the group who will construct the new curriculum. 

This method, which is the usual one, has the obvious shortcoming that its 
initiating force comes from the top. There is need for initiative by teachers. 
Teachers in Passaic are urged to explore, individually, the experiences which 
are planned for pupils. If evidences of need for improvement are found, each 
teacher should seek others who face the same problems and who might be 
willing to co-operate in solving them. Any such group can secure professional 
advice from the supervisory or administrative staff and will be encouraged 
to complete its proposals. 

The Passaic Teachers’ Association has been actively concerned about 
the lot of teachers, as it snould be. It has been able to co-operate, through its 
official representatives, with the Board of Education in planning programs 
for cumulative sick leave, sabbatical leave, and the like. This Association has 
not been as active in seeking the answer to any of the many problems of the 
profession of teaching. In every profession, other than teaching, local associ- 
ations are attacking those problems which are fundamental. The Passaic 
Teachers’ Association might profit from the example of these groups and 
study some of the professional problems of education in Passaic. The admin- 
istration would like to encourage educational planning in which this 
Association would take an active part. 
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The selection of the persons who are to construct curriculums should, 
eventually, be upon a democratic basis. Whoever discovers unfilled needs 
should initiate the activity which will make sure that these needs are met. 
As we work together in constructing new curriculums or in revising those 
which we have, we will become alert to nev. needs, to the techniques which 
may be used in discovering ways of filling these needs, and to the existence 
of persons who wish to co-operate with us in filling them. 


IV. SHALL CURRICULUMS BE DEVELOPED ON A HORIZONTAL OR A VERTICAL BASIS? 


There is considerable controversy between those who wish to plan 
curriculums vertically, in terms of courses of study in English, science, mathe- 
matics, health, and others and those who wish to plan them horizontally, in 
terms of experiences for eleven-year olds, twelve-year olds, seventh grades, 
junior high schools, and the like. Both sides to the controversy have merit. 
Both sides have shortcomings. We will present both points of view and then 
indicate the one which seems to be best fitted to our present needs. 

The vertical approach centers around the experiences and the learnings 
which come from them in one subject field. It concerns itself with the prob- 
lems of correct grade-placement of skills, attitudes, understandings, and 
appre-iations. It endeavors to place review of subject matter at proper intervals. 
It makes sure that what is taught in one grade is correctly related to what 
has been taught previously and to what will follow in the next grade. It 
endeavors to meet the needs which exist at any one grade level in terms of 
the experiences which it provides in a subject-matter field. The aims of 
curriculums of this type are usually stated best in terms of the desired changes 
in the behavior of pupils when using the included subject matter. 

The horizontal approach is centered around the experiences and the 
learnings which result from them in areas related to the needs of youth and 
of society. It concerns itself with fundamental human and social problems, 
interrelating all of those subjects which may play a part, in their solution. It 
deals with the planned experiences of children at a particular stage in their 
development and makes sure that what is taught is usable by these children 
in making adjustments as they find them in the present or will find them in 
the immediate future. It uses subject matter as an aid to learning. 

The first approach has the advantages of dealing with recognized fields 
of human knowledge which are usually verbalized and in which certain 
stereotyped responses can be readily measured. It has the disadvantages of 
not providing adequately for the development of an understandixg of the 
interrelatedness of human knowledge and experiences, tending to separate 
and compartmentalize the program of the school. The horizontal approach, 
on the other hand, while excelling in its offerings or related experiences, tends 
to dissociate the experiences in any one year from those which went on 
previously or which might go on subsequently. 
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The present courses of study in Passaic are vertical, but are in unrelated 
sections. The secondary schools and the elementary schools have operated as 
separate units, neither paying much attention to what the other was doing. 
As a result, the first need is to bring these two elements into closer relation- 
ship. This, of necessity, means some type of vertical planning. Our curriculum 
activities may be expected to go through three phases: first, the phase of 
developing courses of study which go from the kindergarten through the 
senior year in high school; second, the phase of interrelating these courses of 
study; third, the phase of reconstructing these so that they become based into 
well-planned horizontal programs. Each phase will take time. We need to go 
slowly, to plan well, and to move forward. 


V. A PLAN FOR ORGANIZING COMMITTEES TO CONSTRUCT A THIRTEEN-YEAR 
PROGRAM OF TEACHING—LEARNING EXPERIENCES IN A SUBJ ECT-MATTER FIELD 


| General Steering Committee | 


| | | 


| Elementary = | | Jr. High | | Sr. High | 
| Sub-Committee | | Sub-Committee | | Sub-Committee | 


| | | 


| Teachers at all levels 























Membership of the elementary committee 

This committee will be led by a chairman, selected by the committee, 
who shall be one of the members of the General Steering Committee, It will 
be made up of a representative selected by the junior high-school committee 
from the teachers of the subject in the junior high schools, a teacher selected 
by the senior high-school committee from the teachers of the subject in the 
senior high schools, and at least five teachers from the elementary schools. 
It should have from one to three lay members. 


Membership of the junior high-school committee 

This committee will be led by a chairman, selected by the committee, 
who shall be one of the members of the General Steering Committee. It will 
be made up of a representative selected by the elementary committee from the 
teachers of the subject in the elementary schools, a teacher selected by the 
senior high-school committee from the teachers of the subject in the senior 
high school, and at least five teachers from the juniore high schools. It should 
have from one to three lay members. 
Membership of the senior high-school committee 


This committee will be led by a chairman, selected by the committee, 
who shall be one of the members of the General Steering Committee. It will 
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be made up of a representative selected by the elementary committee from 
the teachers of the subject in the elementary schools, a teacher selected by 
the junior high-school committee from the teachers of the subject in the 
senior high school. It should have from one to three lay members. 

Each of these committees should give careful thought to the problem 
of participation by pupils in the work of planning new curriculums and 
should attempt to find ways of securing it. 

The duties of the General Steering Committee 

This committee will set up the broad aims of the entire program. It 
will formulate the general principles to be followed and will indicate the 
types of practices which appear to be based on these principles. It will make 
sure that the material prepared by each sub-committee is articulated with 
that prepared by others. It will examine and approve all of the materials before 
they are presented to the Board of Educaticn for adoption. It may request 
sub-committees to revise what has been prepared. It may point out areas 
in which no planning has been done. It has general supervision of the 
entire program. 

Through its statements of general aims and guiding principles, the 
general committee will perform its functions as a Steering Committee. It 
will also use these statements as criteria for checking continually all of the 
material which is submitted by sub-committees. 


The duties of the sub-committees 

Each sub-committee will set up specific aims for pupil growth within 
its field. It will endeavor to inform itself about the ways in which other 
communities have set up and met specific and general aims. It will endeavor 
to inform itself about theory, fact, research, and publications in the field 
which it is studying. It will use this acquired information, together with the 
experiences of iis own members, as sources for plans which may be used in 
Passaic. . 
The members who represent other levels of the school system have 
special responsibilities. Tney should be sure that the group as a whole is 
aware of what is being done at these levels which is related to the problem 
of the group. They should be staunch supporters of the ideals which they 
have found to work and, at the same time, willing learners of new procedures 
which may have value. This inter-relationship is one of the ways by which 
we can be assured of a well articulated and a continuous program. 
The duties of lay members of any committee 

Persons who work continually in one field tend to forget that there are 
other things going on in the world. Teachers are no exceptions to this rule. 
They need to be made aware of how the results of the schools appear to the 
public. They need to be aware of the use made of what is learned in school. 
They need to know what is practical. The lay members of a committee 
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should endeavor to acquaint themselves with the problem and with what has 
been discovered about it. Their special value, however, does not lie in becom- 
ing experts in the field being studied but lies in their experiences in living in 
Passaic. These experiences should keep the whole program aimed at the 
things that really need to be done. They should be ready to challenge any 
procedure which seems to be impractical, no matter what educational theory 
is behind it. They should be ready, also, to accept innovations in practice 
which show promise in theory. The lay membership of the committees can be 
stimulating and helpful through the qualities which they already possess 
and through the experiences which they have already had. 


VI. THE GENERAL POINT OF VIEW OF OUR PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 
There is no published statement of a philosophy of education for 
Passaic which should guide the construction of curriculums. This section 
of the article sets up a brief, tentative, and somewhat incomplete statement 
which can be used as a guide until such time as a statement of philosophy 
has been evolved from the thinking of those who serve the schools and 
those whom the schools serve. 

The purpose of general education is to meet the needs of individuals 
in the basic aspects of living in such a way as to promote the fullest 
possible realization of personal potentialities and the most effective 
participation in a democratic society.’ 

This statement serves as well as any single sentence can serve to state 
what the schools hope to accomplish. Like all single sentences it compresses 
vast and complex areas of human thought and action into phrases of a few 
words. What are the needs of individuals? What are the basic aspects 
of living? When has one realized personal potentialities to the utmost? 
What is effective participation in a democratic society? What is a democratic 
society? What is an individual? The answers to these, and to similar questions 
which are implicit in this statement of the purpose of education fill libraries. 
They cannot be included here, but we do need to consider a few of the many 
possibilities in order to become oriented. 

The education of a child is an inclusive continuous process. It goes on 
all of the time anywhere and everywhere he may be. It is affected to some 
extent by everything that is in his psychological field. This education takes 
place through his environment—human, physical, institutional, and ideo- 
logical. Of these educative aspects of the environment, other human beings 
are the most important. The physical, institutional, and ideological condi- 
tions operate in the child’s life more through others than directly by them- 
selves. Thus the way that other individuals place themselves and the 
culture which they represent into the expanding field of the child’s life 
determines the quality of his education.‘ 

We are concerned in Passaic with a twofold problem. We must decide 
first what it is that we hope to achieve, and second how we may act to 


3. Science in General Education—New York: D. Appleton-Century 1938, page 23. 


4. Hopkins. L. Thomas—/nteraciion. Bostan: D. C. Heath. 1941, page 3. 
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assist in bringing this about. What we hope to achieve must be in accord with 
what society, as evidenced in this community, needs; in accord with what 
youth, as shown by those who live in Passaic, need; and in accord with 
the good life for mankind in general. How we must act must be in accord 
with the ways in which man learns, that we may facilitate learning, rather 


than hinder it. 
Our point of view is a twofold one, that of aiming toward meeting 


the needs of youth and of society, of living the good life on the one hand, 
and that of devising ways of doing so which are in accord with the way 
in which man learns on the other. Each aim that is evolved by a com- 
mittee should be a specific statement related to living the good life. Each 
procedure for meeting an aim should be in accord with the way in which 
man learns. These are the two tests that should be applied to each suggestion. 


VII. WHAT SHOULD THE TEACHER WHO IS ASSISTING IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
A CURRICULUM KNOW? 


A brief tentative point of view has been set up in section VI. This 
can act as a guide to the general program until a philosophy of education 
has been evolved, through a statement of aims and guiding principles. Each 
teacher, however, should know what he believes the aims of education to be. 
He should state his own philosophy of education, examine it, and restate 
it as either he or the situation changes. His philosophy of education should be 
one that he uses, that works when in use, and that underlies his thought 
and action. 

In our statement of the tentative point of view for Passaic schools we 
used the phrase, “Needs of youth.” Each teacher should know how to develop 
them. He must be alert to what needs exist before he can plan to fill them. 
The curriculum for the Passaic schools must be related to the needs of 
Passaic pupils. Each teacher must know or seek to know what these are. 

The curriculums, as they are developed, must relate to the needs of the 
community of Passaic. Each teacher should know the city intimately, be aware 
of its weaknesses and of its strength, be alert to its activities, feel responsible for 
assisting its growth. This knowledge comes only when it is sought in the 
homes, industries, business, and streets of the city. Teachers should become 
intimate parts of its life that they may know it in all of its aspects. 

Teachers, above all other persons, need to understand how learning 
takes place. Each interaction between pupils and teacher reveals the teacher’s 
understanding of how teaching helps learning. These may be helpful or 
harmful in varying degrees. A knowledge of the process of learning is the 
only sure measure of the probable effect of a proposed plan of action. Each 
teacher who has this knowledge can use it to judge what he has done and 
what he is doing, as well as what he plans to do, Those actions which appear 
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to be consistent with the process of learning can be retained as helpful. 
By this means he grows in skill and in professional efficiency. 

As the child lives he grows. Some of his growth is physical while some 
is a result of his experiences. The teacher needs to know how both kinds of 
growth occur, what influences their rate, and what effect a particular stage 
of growth has upon the child and his interaction with his environment. He 
needs to know what experiences are desirable at one stage of growth and 
what are desirable at another. He should be able to recognize the need for 
stimulating growth through new or repeated experiences, Teachers need 
to know how children grow. 

The possible experiences of man are infinite in number while the life 
of man has ends. No child can ever hope to have every experience. Teachers 
must know when and how to guide pupils so that the experiences which 
they have will be the most desirable ones. They must, therefore, be acquainted 
with the resources which are available and must use many of them. The 
resources of Passaic are in its factories, its stores, its government, its theatre, 
its parks, its hospitals, its homes, and its people as well as in its schools. 
The teacher needs to know what experiences can be brought to bear upon the 
pupils from the entire resources of the community, which will help them 


to grow and learn desirably. 
VIII. THE GENERAL PLAN FOR ACTION 


Establishing Aims 
The General Steering Committee will establish general aims which will 


be transmitted to the sub-committees. Each sub-committee will proceed to 
develop specific aims which are in accord with the general ones, Each of 
these specific aims should be stated in terms of pupil behavior. An example 


of a general aim is: 
Each child, as he matures, should make effective relationships in home 


and family life. 
An example of a specific aim related to this is: 

A child should accept the advent of a new member of the family with 
pleasure. 
Another example of a general aim, this time in a subject-matter field, is: 

Each child should choose and read the best of what has been and is being 
written in his language. 
An example of a specific aim in this same field is: 

Each child whose experiences and growth are those of the average twelve- 
year old in Passaic, should read with enjoyment poems about heroes. 


Another example of a general aim is: 
Each child should know how to study. 


A specific example related to this is: 
Children in grade 3 should begin to learn to use the alphabet as a guide for 


finding reference material in indexes, dictionaries, and the like. 
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Specific aims should be so stated that they include few if any variables 
and should be in precise language which conveys but one meaning. Each 
sub-committee should spend considerable time in working out statements 
of aims. These statements should be submitted to the steering committee 
whose duty will be to make one complete list which will be returned to 
each sub-committee for final revision and comment. The statement of 
objectives or aims, in terms of desirable behavior, should be completed before 
the next step is undertaken. 


Establishing Guiding Principles 

Besides setting up the general aims, the General Steering Committee will 
set up guiding principles against which the sub-committees may check their 
work. These guiding principles, together with the aims, will suggest a 
philosophy of education on which the courses of study are to be based. Each 
statement of a guiding principle should be specific, brief, and unambiguous. 
Examples of guiding principles follow: 

1. In planning any educational activity, provision ought to be made for 

individual differences among pupils. 

2. In order to make for effective learning, the teacher must first under- 

stand and appreciate his pupils. 

3. Any learning experience must terminate with a satisfying emotional 

tone for each participant. 


The Organization of Content 

The General Steering Committee should develop a general plan for the 
organization of the content of the course of study. This plan should be in 
terms of large blocks, related to selected aims, rather than in terms of time 
allotments. The present trend is toward the organization of content into 
units of experience. This type of organization is suggested but the steering 
committee can, of course, recommend any other. It is essential, however, 
that the same type be used at all grade levels. 

The sub-committee will prepare material in accordance with the accepted 
type of organization. Each sub-committee should encourage teachers who 
are not members to submit plans or practices which they have used and 
have found to be successful. Each proposed plan or unit should be tried out 
in the classroom. There should be constant interchange of ideas between 
teachers and committees. 


Research and Study 

Each committee should develop a list of references, of published courses 
of study, of textbooks, and of other resources which are helpful to it or 
which it believes will be helpful to it. These may be ordered, up to the amount 
available, through the assistant superintendent of schools in charge of guid- 
ance and research. He will submit requisitions to the superintendent. It is 
desirable that each committee make a budget of expenditures for approval. 
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he selected material, in the absence of a curriculum workshop, should 
be centrally located and be available to the members of the committee under 
such conditions as the committee decides shall prevail. Rules for the use of 
materials should be few and should be followed. 

It is usually impossible for all members to read all of the printed material. 
Each committee should set up a procedure for securing reports from individuals 
or from small groups which will make it unnecessary for each person to 
read every publication. 

Professional assistance from without the school system is not readily 
secured without cost. When it appears to be necessary, every attempt will be 
made to supply it. Our State Teachers’ Colleges, Rutgers University, New 
York University, and Columbia may be able to supply the needed aid. 

Secretarial assistance in typing and duplicating material will be ar- 
ranged through the assistant superintendent of schools in charge of guidance 
and research, This is available only in limited amounts at present. 


Evaluation of Results 

Each committee should evaluate its work as it goes along. It should 
continually ask, “What did we set out to do? Are we doing it? How could 
we do it better? What evidences do we have of success or of failure?” By 
continuous evaluation each idea is held up to the critical scrutiny of all and is 
included only if it shows real merit. 

Each committee must also include in its planning, methods for evaluat- 
ing the learning which will result from the use of the proposed curriculums. 
The process of evaluation, no matter what devices are used, should involve 
comparing outcomes with objectives. The first action of the committees 
was to set up aims. Each specific aim should be achieved and the degree of 
achievement should be known. The committee in proposing a curriculum 
should include methods for determining whether or not each specific objective 
for each age or grade level has been achieved. No work is complete without 
evaluative criteria by which results may be measured. 


Suggested Methods for Teaching 

The General Steering Committee should decide what general procedures 
are desirable and should prepare guiding principles for the use of sub- 
committees. Its first principle should be that the methods proposed be in 
accordance with the way in which man learns. Other guiding principles 
will be set up which may be used by sub-committees. These should be stated 
clearly so that they are not capable of misinterpretation. 

The sub-committees should use the guiding principles which have been 
prepared for them to determine the appropriateness of proposed methods 
of teaching. They should also encourage teachers to use proposed methods 
in the classroom and to report their success with them. The methods which 
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are finally suggested in the new curriculum should meet accepted criteria 
and should work in practice. 


IX. THE PLACE OF THE TEACHER IN THE PROGRAM 


Committees are selected and set into action because the whole mass by 
the faculty is unwieldy. These committees are intended to serve all the teachers 
and should be representative of all interests. They should receive the sugges- 
tions of teachers, evaluate them co-operatively, and incorporate in the final 
proposal those which show promise. They should also request teachers to 
examine proposals and to try them in the classroom to see if they work. 


Teachers, on the other hand, have a real responsibility toward the 
development of new curriculums. The focal point of the entire educational 
program is the teacher-pupil relationship. Unless this is continuously improv- 
ing, the school system is standing still or going backwards. The only purpose 
in changing methods and material through the designing of new experiences 
is that of helping pupils to learn more readily than they have previously 
done. Teachers should be alert to need of change, should develop procedures 
for meeting these needs, should try these procedures out in the classroom, and 
should report them in detail to the sub-committee for their own part of the 
school system. When this is done, the desired results are sure to occur. 


Teachers who are not members of committees need to know all that is 
mentioned under section VII. They should endeavor to become expert in 
their own field and to keep in touch with the, work of the committees engaged 
in areas in which they are teaching. 


X. THE PREPARATION OF A GUIDE FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF CURRICULUMS 


This article has been prepared by the superintendent of schools and his 
assistant in response to requests for counsel and advice about the construction 
of curriculums. It should be continuously revised by persons who use it and 
discover where it may be improved. Teachers, principals and supervisors, 
directors, committee chairmen, members of committees, and all others who 
use this guide are asked to make specific written suggestions for betterment. 
As these are made, they will be fitted into the article so that it will eventually 
contain the best thinking of the entire system, which is always much better 
than that of any one person. 

Because many teachers wished to begin upon the problem of making 
new curriculums, as evidenced by the replies to the questionnaires which 
were sent out in May, it was necesary to have some guide ready for use in 
September. The short time available and the fact that the schools were not 
in session, made it impossible to evolve this material through democratic 
interaction. As a result it needs real criticism and improvement as it is used. 
Each person is urged again to make specific written suggestions for change. 





Reading in Secondary Schools 


GEORGE E. CARROTHERS 


Director, Bureau of Co-operation with Educational Institutions 
University of Michigan 


Tue Octoser, 1942 number of The Nation’s Schools contains an article 
written by F. Dean McClusky in which he laments the fact that oral reading 
in schools has greatly deteriorated during the past few years, He ascribes 
the difficulty to the testing programs which have been carried on extensively 
and to the resultant speeding up of youngsters to a more rapid pace in silent 
reading. His conclusion is that “over-emphasis on silent reading has made 
oral reading almost a lost art.” 

With the statement that oral reading in many schools is almost a “lost 
art” this writer agrees. Headmaster McClusky has hit on one of the basic 
explanations of the extremely poor quality of reading in school today, 
but he has not put his finger on the really fundamental difficulty. There 
are many factors working together to make oral and silent reading “almost 
a lost art.” Some of the other factors are, (1) The effect on reading of 
permitting pupils to get the notion that “reading” means merely calling 
words, (2) The effect on pupils of expecting them to read at sight difficult 
materials unfamiliar to them, (3) The results of requiring pupils to read 
sclections one to three or four years beyond their ability to comprehend, (4) 
The effect of asking pupils to read without taking time to teach them how 
to read, (5) The influence on skill in oral reading of giving pupils opportunity 
to read only from a book with copies before all other members of the class, 
(6) The limited extent of comprehension when pupils are called on to read 
around the class with frequent interruptions, and (7) The results of provid- 
ing so little time for each pupil to read. 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD “READING” 


A clarification of the meaning of a word often greatly assists in its correct 
usage. Webster’s dictionary says “reading” means going over the words or 
characters understandingly. Times without number in secondary schools a 
pupil is called on to “read” a certain passage; then after the words have been 
uttered more or less distinctly, the teacher calls on another pupil to read the 
next paragraph, thus indicating the teacher’s belief that the pupil has been 
reading. On many of these occasions it is clear to the listener that the pupil 
has no notion of what he has “read.” He is merely repeating words. 

That sort of exercise is not reading, and it should not be permitted to 
pass as such. Pupils are being given a false notion, and the sooner we come to 
understand the meaning of “read” the sooner pupils can be started on the right 
road toward learning to read. 
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READING ALOUD UNFAMILIAR MATERIALS 


The effect on immature pupils of asking them to read orally on first sight 
materials with which they have had no opportunity to become acquainted is 
surely and positively harmful in a large number of instances. If the reading 
matter selected is of such an easy nature that pupils can read it to others on 
sight, it does not fulfill the educational requirement of progressively more dif- 
ficult material from month to month. If the reading difficulty is beyond the 
present development of pupils to whom the selection is assigned, then they can- 
not be expected to read it at sight. Attemping sight reading orally with imma- 
ture boys and girls usually brings difficulty either way it is looked at. 


USE OF MATERIALS GREATLY BEYOND THE READING LEVEL 
OF PUPILS 

Good principles of teaching suggest that the menu provided for pupils 
should be neither too easy nor too difficult, but just a few degrees beyond the 
stage of development of the majority in the group. The assignment is then 
neither nauseating nor terrifying. Instead of beginning at the reading level 
already attained by pupils and gradually leading them on to more difficult 
selections, the teacher frequently accepts in detail the course of study as handed 
to him and proceeds to try to teach all of it. It is the tradition to teach Shake- 
speare and other English literature; therefore, these will be the selections 
studied. In many schools these beautiful, meaningful selections, as well as 
equally excellent ones from American literature, are being read so ineffectively, 
both silently and orally, that the process resembles deciphering or the transla- 
tion of a foreign language. Attempts at oral reading of difficult selections are 
often painful, inefficient, totally lacking in interest and thoroughly discourag- 
ing to a large majority of pupils. 

At a time when secondary schools are enrolling pupils from every group 
in society it is difficult to understand why schools cling so tenaciously to the 
“classics” for all pupils. Modern authors and publishers have produced an 
abundance of excellent reading material bound in usable, inexpensive volumes 
which really attract rather than repel. When a pupil reads interesting selections 
in an attractively published book, and when he meets with a measure of success 
in his work, he is then “set” toward improvement. We ought always to try to 
help pupils experience greater pleasure day by day and a genuine internal satis- 
faction in all of their school work. The field of English specially affords the 


teacher an excellent opportunity to bring success and satisfaction to boys and 
girls. 
TELLING PUPILS TO READ WITHOUT TEACHING THEM HOW TO READ 
Long hours of time are being given to reading in schools of all grades and 


levels, yet the quality of reading does not seem to improve very rapidly. Dr. 
McClusky and other educators familiar with the deplorable situation are begin- 
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ning to “speak out” for a better quality of oral reading. I should like to speak 
out for a better quality of both oral and silent reading. And one of these days, 
if the situation is not remedied, schools will be hearing from parents who 
know full well that many secondary-school pupils just cannot read. 


Oral reading is of great importance, and year by year it takes on greater 
importance as the use of the radio and intercommunicating systems in schools 
and places of business become more widespread. We must not, however, for- 
get the ever increasing importance of silent reading. The power and ability to 
read silently is the most important of all school achievements. Success in every 
other subject depends on the ability to read the printed page understandingly, 
quickly, and accurately. Only when the pupil develops this power and ability 
is he able to study history, mathematics, and science, and thus to help educate 
himself. The pupil who does not learn to read with understanding is to a 
great extent dependent on teachers and companions for his ideas, and on them 
for the interpretation of ideas. 

Teachers in charge of supervised or directed study periods and study halls 
are constantly saying to pupils, “Study.” “Now study your lessons,” often 
without realizing that the special need of the moment and the most important 
single thing the teacher can do for his pupils is to teach them how to study. In- 
stead of telling pupils when to multiply, divide, add, or substract in the so- 
called story problems in mathematics it would be vastly better to teach them 
how to read and understand the meaning of words used in the problems. Fail- 
ures in mathematics are more often due to inability to read intelligently than to 
a lack of mathematical ability. Failures in history, science, and the languages as 
well as in English are due in a large percentage of instances directly to lack of 
ability to read the English language with understanding. 


THE EFFECT ON PUPILS OF READING WITH ALL BOOKS OPEN 


Among the numerous questions which continue to arise and bother me 
while observing and examining the extensive use of both oral and silent read- 
ing in secondary schools, and the writer desires to have it clearly understood 
that he is considering reading at the secondary-school level only, there are four 
which have been discussed with numerous teachers, and which still cause 
sleepless nights. These questions are: (1) What is the effect on a reader 
when he is conscious that his supposed listeners have before them the text 
material he is to read? (2) Would the person tend to improve his reading 
more rapidly if he were given opportunity to read without interruption and 
with special attention to thought? (3) What is the total effect on immature 
children when they are constantly taught to look for wrongs and errors in an 
activity rather than for right performance? (4) What attitude of attention 
brings the greatest amount of information to listeners? 
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Watching the Text vs. Listening to the Reading 

One might well inquire concerning the effect on the reader and on his skill 
in reading when the sensitive, teen-age pupil knows that text material is being 
watched by others. Pupils at that age find it difficult at best to be normal when 
performing before their friends and acquaintances, and it is doubly difficult 
when the performer realizes that he may be sharply criticized if he omits a 
cemma or mispronounces a word. While one pupil is reading aloud in a 
secondary school no other pupil in the class or assembly should have an open 
book before him, and everyone in the audience should try to improve his abil- 
ity to listen thoughtfully. There is great need in this country for the develop- 
ment of the ability to listen. 
Reading With Attention to Thought and Without Interruption 

When the intent really is to improve the quality of reading it would seem 
to this writer, even though he is merely a constant observer and not a profes- 
sionally trained teacher in the field of reading, that the pupil should be asked 
to concentrate on the thought, that he should be expected to read in such a 
way as to give meanings, and that he should not be interrupted until he has 
finished even though some words are mispronounced. My experience with in- 
terpreters in foreign lands while trying to address audiences in a strange 
tongue is sufhiciently vivid to convince me that either interpreters or interrupt- 
ers are gencrally a nuisance. 
Training Pupils to Watch for Errors 

For more than thirty minutes one morning some months ago the writer 
listened to adverse criticisms of the reading performance of the previous day. 
He listened until he could stand it no longer. The pupils in that class were so 
trained to look for errors they could find flaws even in excellent reading. 

After twenty minutes in another class I returned and found more of the 
same hunting for faults. What a mire of error and inaccuracy those pupils 
were plunged into as their introduction to school for that day! Not one word 
of approval and no indication that anything had been done in a satisfactory 
manner during the total class period of the previous day. Surely this is a wrong 
procedure. Such a teacher ought to study and try to observe some of the more 
common laws of learning. 


Attention to Mechanics vs. Attention to Thought 

The practice of having pupils read aloud round and round the class is 
very common in the smaller secondary schools throughout the country. Teach- 
ers inform me that pupils like to study (?) their lessons in this way. But, are 
they studying? Are they getting at meanings? 

It seems to me that when oral reading is used to help pupils understand 
a selection, almost no attention should be called to punctuation marks. Pupils 
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stould be instructed to try to get and give the meaning. The whole and un- 
divided attention of the class should be on getting the thought. A pupil might 
at times say: “I wonder whether the author meant what Jack read. It seems 
to me that he meant .. . ,” and here the pupil might read the same sentence 
to show what it means to him. The attention of all should be centered on 
getting at the meaning. With attention centered on mechanics many pupils 
obtain very little of the meaning of the selection even after hearing it read 
aloud. The purpose of both teacher and pupils has been defeated, valuable 
time has been wasted, and wrong habits have been established. 


THE SUDDEN SHIFT OF PERFORMERS 


As one thinks of the practice of abruptly calling on a pupil to “take up 
from there,” he begins to wonder whether it is possible under such circum- 
stances for a pupil to develop the ability to read. Is it possible for the pupil 
tc get ready to convey the thought which is coming when he is aware that at 
almost any moment he may be called on to relinquish his place to another? 
Such a procedure may help to discipline the class, but it is not very useful for 
the purpose of teaching reading. 

In one school recently visited the administrator agreed that they had 
changed from the forty-minute period to the hour period in order to have every 
pupil in class throughout the day for the sake of better discipline. On investi- 


gation it was found that even in classes a good deal of disturbance prevailed. 
The common practice was to have the lessons read in class from the texts. 
Whenever a pupil seemingly was not paying attention he was to be called on. 
This did help to control discipline but pupils certainly were not learning to 
read understandingly. It is not possible for a person to read effectively when 
he is permitted only to call words until the teacher says, “John, take up from 


there.” 
SMALL AMOUNT OF TIME GIVEN TO EACH PUPIL 

A story current in World War I is again going the rounds concerning the 
ability of soldiers to read. The private in question, somewhere in the Solomons, 
received a letter from home. Not being able to read, he called to a friend to 
ask if he could read “writin’.” The reply came, “H——, no. I can’t even read 
readin’. I went only to the eighth grade.” 

So little time is available in many schools for pupils to obtain practice in 
reading that it is little wonder many of them really never learn to read. This 
is tragic. Something ought to be done about it. Yet the teachers seem almost 
stymied with their large classes, with war rationing and with many other extra 
activities. Here is one suggestion which has been tried and has been actually 
found to work. 

In a farm home years ago the mother, though not a teacher, discovered a 
way to get her children to learn to read. With proper encouragement and 
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tuming, cach child took home a book and read to the mother. Since there was 
only one copy of the book, t-was important that the reader understand what 
he read and that he do his reading aloud skillfully. It is not recalled that the 
“teacher” ever said that the reader forgot punctuation marks, but often she 
did say that she had not fully understood the meaning. Then the child tried 
specially hard to convey the meaning. Those boys and girls learned to read. 
Here is a suggestion worthy the consideration of the P.T.A. some evening 
when the widely advertised, often useless “outside speaker” fails to put in an 
appearance. 
SUMMARY 

This writer believes that a thoughtful examination of the present-day 
reading situation as it exists among teen-age youth will show that the average 
reading ability of high-school pupils is at a disgraceful low level despite the 
diligent work of many classroom teachers and reading specialists. The follow- 
ing suggestions from a lay observer are offered as aids to the improvement of 
reading ability: (1) Teach pupils the meaning of the word “read” and 
help them to understand meanings prior to the time they are called on to 
convey these meanings to others; (2) Encourage pupils to assume a larger 
individual and personal responsibility for the development of power to read 
understandingly; (3) Make a more extensive use of good quality materials in 
attractively published modern texts; (4) Provide for much more free reading, 
both silent and oral, and delay the intensive study of the classics until pupils 
have a background for this kind of study; (5) Examine carefully reading 
practices now in use to see whether common laws of learning are being vio- 
lated; (6) Plan for co-operation among all teachers for the improvement of 
reading ability in every subject; and (7) Encourage parents to work with 
teachers in providing opportunities for pupils to obtain practice in both silent 


and oral reading. 








NEW RESOURCE UNITS 


HY NOT incorporate these new especially prepared teacher units in your 
school social studies courses? Fifteen units have previously appeared. The 


following new ones are now available: 
No. 16. America’s Schools. 

No. 17. Politics in Action. 

No. . The Health of a Nation. 

No. 19. The American Way of Business. 
No. 20. The American Standard of Living. 


No. 21. Urban and Rural Living. 
Thirty cents per unit; discount for quantities. 


ORDER FROM THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, 
N. W., WAsHINGTON 6, D. C. 





But the High School Can Do Something 
BLANCHE CAMDEN 
Director of the Reading Improvement Program, Simonsen High School, 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Pupits either can read or cannot read when they get to high school. There 
is nothing the high school can do about it. Until fairly recently this has been 
the attitude of the secondary-school teacher. In accounting for this attitude 
and the consequent absence of reading programs from high schools, one factor 
to be considered is that there have been two theories in regard to the nature 
of reading. One is that reading is a relatively simple process which can be 
learned in the elementary school. (A program based on this theory would 
not concern itself with the development of various types of reading skills but 
it would be concerned with teaching only general skill and the mastery of 
certain factors basic to reading which are relatively few in number). 

The other theory is that reading is a complex process made up of numerous 
skills and techniques acquired in a kind of continuous development begin- 
ning in the elementary school and continuing on through the high school 
up to adult life. This theory of the developmental aspect of reading has been 
only recently accepted, a fact which has probably contributed most to the 
absence of adequate school programs. Other factors are that we have not 
realized how much learning in high school depended upon reading ability 
and we have not had clear cut notions as to how the high school can contribute 
to reading development. Dora V. Smith, writing for The English Journal 
recently, said, “There is no point in collecting statistical information on exist- 
ing reading programs. Only one secondary school in six is sufficiently con- 
cerned to be doing anything about it.” But a little more optimistically she 
advises us to keep an eye on the small minority beginning to plan programs. 

DEVELOPMENTAL AND REMEDIAL AsPECTS 

There is a two-fold aspect to the program which will serve our needs best, 
namely, the developmental and the remedial. The developmental phase is con- 
cerned with reading as a continuous development and refinement of skills 
and techniques beginning in the elementary school. The remedial is for those 
pupils who cannot continue under the developmental program because of the 
failure to acquire basic skills in the elementary school. It is for those who are 
at least two years retarded and whose deficiencies are due to such causes as:! 

1. Failure of the school to provide reading-readiness programs for those 

pupils who were not ready to read when they entered the first grade. 
14 very complete summary of the causes of poor reading is given in Reading Aids Through the 


Grades by David H. Russell, Etta E. Karp, and Edward I. Kelly, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, pp. 4-6. The five causes stated here are taken from Reading Aids and are used with 


the permission of the publisher. 
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. Visual, auditory, and speech defects. 

. Poor general health. 

. Irregular attendance and frequent changing of schools during the early 
stages of reading so that the pupil does not learn the basic reading 
skills. 

. Failure of the teacher to detect the individual’s mistakes, misunder- 
standings, and gaps in knowledge and particularly the failure to correct 
them as they arise. By the time the pupil reaches high school his difh- 
culties have had time to increase until he finds himself facing an almost 
insurmountable block of perplexities. 


This two-fold program would provide improvement for all pupils and be 
participated in by all teachers. It would not be for a segregated group only, 
the fifteen to twenty-five per cent of the pupils shown by reading tests to be 
retarded. And it would not be the responsibility of one teacher or of the 
English department alone. That teachers in other fields are aware of the 
problem is evident. It is significant that the National Council for the Social 
Studies is preparing a yearbook which deals with reading. Their yearbook 
is to be published under the editorship of Prudence Cutright and W. B. Feath- 
erstone who have done so much experimenting with the teaching of reading. 
Miss Helen Carpenter of the Teachers College of Columbia University is 


interested in the problem of a social studies program for the slow learner. She 
is about to complete the preparation of an annotated, graded bibliography of 
materials in American history for junior high school. 


If we follow the leadership of Bond and Bond in their book, Develop- 
mental Reading in High School,? we will give the developmental phase five 
objectives: 

1. The development and refinement of reading techniques and skills. 
This would include skimming; suitable reading rate for the type of 
material; locating information; ability to read graphs, maps, tables, 
charts; reading to organize (A complete list as the authors give it 
contains 14 skills). 

. The development of vocabulary. 

. The development of reading interests. 

. The development of differentiated attack. This, the authors define, 
as “the ability to adjust the reading techniques and skills to the pur- 
pose at hand and to the difficulty of materials.” 

. The development of independence in reading. An individual’s inde- 
pendence in reading is his ability to rely upon his own resources to 
locate and use printed materials for the purpose for which he is reading. 


°For the reading program recommended in this article the writer has drawn freely upon Develop- 
mental Reading in High School by Guy L. and Eva Bond, Macmillan Company, New York. 
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For developing reading skills special materials in the form of books and 
manuals, some of them excellent, are available. Teachers will need this kind 
of material for the help that it will give on method and for practice materials 
to put into the students’ hands. 

As to the remedial phase the objectives will include (1) the correction of 
those weaknesses which had their origin in the grade school, (2) restoration 
of the pupil’s confidence in his own ability, (3) the establishment of correct 
study habits, and (4) provision for the continuous development of some of 
the essential skills mentioned under the developmental program. 


SELECTING THE Pupits NEEDING REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


The selection of remedial pupils is based upon three considerations: (1) 
the rating on tests such as the Iowa Reading, (2) the records of past achieve- 
ment as shown by school marks, and (3) teachers’ recommendations. Reme- 
dial pupils are those that have a chance for correction. A pupil with an 
average or high IQ and low reading grade is a remediable case; but one 
with a low IQ and low reading grade is not a remediable case. The chances 
are that the latter is doing about the best he can anyway. Practices vary as 
to the placing of the dull pupil who has been able to achieve little. He will 
probably be happier if placed with the retarded pupils but he may be taken 
care of through individualized treatment in a regular group. Placing the 
dull pupil with the remedial has the disadvantage of making the latter feel 
that they are dull too, thus hindering the return of confidence necessary to 
progress. A remedial class should never be labeled remedial; to do so is to 
advertise to the rest of the school that the pupils in that class are below par. 
The term, “opportunity room,” is fortunately almost never heard any more. 

The selection of materials and methods for remedial work is very impor- 
tant. As a guiding principle the teacher must remember that she is to begin 
with the pupil where he is, improving his skill until he is able to read with 
normal ability for a pupil of his grade. Reading matter must be on the right 
vocabulary level as well as the right interest level. Ability to diagnose diff- 
culties and individualize instruction is very essential. 

From the administrative point of view it might be wiser to introduce 
such a program as the one described gradually. The first year the remedial 
pupils might be selected from all the grades and an all-out program provided 
for the seventh or ninth grades. The next year the next grade would be pro- 
vided for and so on each year until a complete reading improvement program 
has been established. 

It will not be necessary that all teachers have special training for teaching 
reading although every high school should have some one who has had 
good training to serve as director of the reading program, one who knows 
reading methods and one who can advise in the diagnosis of individual and 
group problems. There is such a thing as in-service training of teachers and 
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those who feel that they can not participate effectively in a general reading 
improvement program can study the problem. Books and magazines should 
be made available in a teachers’ section of the library. 
Each teacher will have certain responsibilities: 
He must know how to interpret the results of standardized test+. 
He must know the reading skills necessary for his subject, and the 
difficulties his pupils are encountering. 
He must know how to individualize instruction. 
He must understand and appreciate his opportunity for service to the 
point that he shoulders his part of the load ably and willingly. 
As a beginning the following list of books is suggested: 
Betts, E. A. The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson and Co., 1936 
Bond, Guy L., and Bond, Eva. Developmental Reading in High School. New 


York: Macmillan Co., 1941 
Center, S. S. and Persons, G. L. Teaching High School Students to Read. New 


York: D. Appleton-Century, 1937 

Cole, L. W. Improvement of Reading in High School. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1938 

Durrell, Donald D. Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities. Yonkers, N. Y.; 
World Book Co., 1940 

Gates, A. L. The Improvement of Reading. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935, 
Revised edition 

Gray, William S. Reading and Pupil Development. “Supplementary Educational 
Monographs,” No. 51. Chicago: University of Chicago, Department of Education, 
1940 

Gray, William S. (ed.) Reading in General Education: A Report of the Com- 
mittee on Reading in General Education. Washington, D. C.; American Council 
on Education, 1940 

Gray, William S., and Leary, Bernice E. Teaching of Reading in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools of the State of New York. New York: Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York (261 
Broadway). 

Harris, Albert J. How to Increase Reading Ability. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1940 : 

Hildreth, Gertrude, and Wright, Josephine L. Helping Children to Read. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940 

Kirk, Samuel A. Teaching Reading to Slow-Learning Children. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1940 

Lenrow, Elbert. Readers’ Guide to Prose Fiction. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1940 

McCallister, J. M. Remedial and Corrective Instruction in Reading. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, 1936 

Monroe, M. Children Who Cannot Read. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932 

Monroe, M. and Backus, B. Remedial Reading. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1937 

Russell, D. H., Karp, E. E., and Kelly, E. I. Reading Aids through the Grades. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936 

Witty, P. A. and Kopel, D. Reading and the Educative Process. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1939 





A Careers Forum As a Guidance Aid 


WILLIAM T. KELLY 
Vare Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dvrine the fall term of the school year 1942-43, an occupational forum 
was instituted in the school. It had long been felt that the guidance program 
at Vare was not adequate to the pupils needs, since many of the teachers had 
neither the knowledge, the time, nor the interest to guide pupils properly into 
a fitting life’s work. Miss Edith B. Hanna, principal, gave the writer a free 
hand in arranging for this forum for 8A classes, but limited the forum to one 
club period a week. 

The aim of the forum was to place before the pupils as graphically yet 
as simply as possible, information concerning various occupations and profes- 
sions by means of films, personal appearances of men and women already 
employed, and round-table discussion of books on occupations. 

The response and interest aroused last term have caused an expansion in 
the program both in time and in range of occupations to be considered. It is 
now held in two club periods. Emphasis is laid on a long-time view of pos- 
sible occupations, for the war has laid undue emphasis on occupations that, 
though popular and highly paid now, will be scarce and poorly paid later. 


Several schools have telephoned or written for information concerning the 


program. It is hoped the following description will be helpful to those seeking 
additional information. 


THE PROGRAM 
All pupils are required, some time during the eighth grade, to choose 
that educational pathway which will best serve their needs in life. The 
various pathways lead toward different occupational areas, Therefore, an in- 
dividual should acquaint himself with an abundance of facts about himself, 
his abilities, his likes and dislikes, his temperament, his skills and knowledge, 
together with a wide scope of pertinent information about as many different 
occupations as possible in order that his qualifications can be matched with a 
career requiring similar qualifications, Therefore, the aim of the Careers 
Forum is to awaken an interest in occupational research according to individ- 
ual interests, needs, and desires, and to provide an opportunity to acquire 
pertinent information in as many occupations as possible. Last year one 45- 
minute period each week was devoted to the Forum. This year two 45- 
minute periods (Tuesdays and Thursdays) are given to the program. 


ASSUMPTIONS 
1. That the many various career books are an excellent source for oc- 


cupational information, but to cover even a relatively small number of 
occupations requires a great deal of time. Also, the limitations in the avail- 
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ability of books for the purpose, limits the number served. Pupils not inter- 


ested or of low reading ability are not reached. 
2. That speakers as a source of information are unreliable in that 


they may be— 
a. unable to hold pupil’s interest 
b. unable to present all facts clearly 
c. unable to keep scheduled speaking engagements. 

3. That field research by pupils among older working acquaintances, 
relatives, and others is limited and the facts thus gathered do not always 
present the entire picture. 

4. That sound motion pictures are an excellent means of conveying 
occupational information because— 

a. they focus attention on subject 

b. they secure interest 

c. they use visual and auditory senses together 

d. they cover an occupational area more completely without time 
limitations, such as farming (plow, plant, cultivate, harvest) 
they, due to the speed with which occupational areas can be 
highlighted, allow time for a greater number of occupational 
areas to be covered in the allotted time. 

5. That no one method is complete in itself but all should be used 
wherever possible. 

Therefore, based upon last term’s experiences at Vare, the school has— 

1. Established an exploratory course for those 8B’s who felt that they 
were not yet adequately prepared with information about themselves to choose 
their educational program. This course gives them an extra term in which 
to find out more about themselves. It allows the advisers additional time for 
individual guidance. Each adviser follows each type of the three different 
educational programs that are offered for one third of the term. 

2. Decided to continue and to expand the self-appraisal testing pro- 
gram. 
3. Placed increased emphasis upon home-room guidance. 

4. Selected sound motion pictures as its principal medium for occupa- 
tional information in the Careers Forum. This is supplemented by discussion 
in the Forum, highlighting the key facts revealed by the films. 

5. Invited the parents by a news letter explaining the Forum, to attend 
those programs which they feel should be of special interest to their children. 

6. Asked pupils to begin an occupational scrapbook. 


CAREERS FORUM PROGRAM USED ONE TERM AT VARE 
1. Why work—a talk on the influence of an occupation on your life, 


by club sponsor. 
2. Film—Finding Your Life Work. Choosing an Occupation, 


we 





8. 
9, 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
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. Librarian provides available books in library, The club sponsor dis- 


cusses how to begin an occupational scrapbook, and the purpose of 
the Vare exploratory course. 


. Film—The Navy as a Career. 


How to discover my interests; how to discover my aptitudes. The 


discussion is led by a section within the group. The classes will be 


helped to do the necessary research to present the information to the 


Forum. 


. Film—The Army as a Career. 
. How to plan for my Future. The discussion is led by a section within 


the group. 

Film on Courtesy. 

Film—A Career in the Coast Guard. 

Film—Men of the Sea (Merchant Marine). The Builders and Sand 
Hogs. 

Pre-Employment testing programs explained by the club sponsors. 
Film—Automotive Service. Tank Building. Bomber Building. 
Film—Fight for Liberty. Safeguarding Military Information. 
Film—No Greater Glory. Footsteps (Nursing). 

Film—Plastic Art (Sculpture, Pottery Making). 

Film—New World Through Chemistry. 

Film—Journalism. Modern Lithographer. 

Film—Electrons on Parade. Air Waves. Television. 

Film—Hi Slouch (Personal appearance). 

Film—U. S. News (War Industries). Winning Your Wings. 
Commercial Art discussed by a Bok Vocational School Art Teacher. 
Film—W oodworking. Furniture Making. Craftsmen. 

Film—Dhiesel Motor Industry. 

Film—Metal Craft. Wings of Youth. 

Film—Exploring With X-Rays. 

Film—Singing Wheels (Transportation Industry). Sand and Flame 
(Glass Industry). 

Film—New Roadways. Frontiers of the Future (Things to come.) 
Film—Dr. Jenner. They Live Again (Medical), 

Film and an exhibit of scrapbooks. 





Special Report of Junior College Association 


The American Association of Junior Colleges has compiled a special report 
on the policies of a representative group of privately controlled junior colleges 
with reference to the admission of Jewish students. This report will be of special 
value to counselors in secondary schools. Copies may be obtained, without cost, 
from Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary, 730 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 





“Ths: Belk: Callow 


Pamphlets, Workbooks, Charts, and <Maps. 

Publications of the Infantry Journal, 1115-17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Here are a few of the many books that will help a wartime teacher do 
his training job better, to fit his boys and girls in the skills that must be 
taught to win wars—texts on technique, texts on background, as well as 
books about the world we all fight in now, and the world we will live and 
work in tomorrow when the fighting is done. 

Aircraft Recognition. 252 pp. 25e. This book tells you where to look for the 
distinetive points which lead to recognition. 

America in Arms. 196 pp. Paper cover, 25c; cloth, $2.00. A short, informa- 
tive history of the military policy of the United States from Washington to 


the present day. 
The Army Flyer. $2.50. A guide to new flyers in their new profession, stating 


their duties, responsibilities, opportunities and advantages. It traces the 
military air career from recruit to General. An excellent book for those in the 


Air Forces and those contemplating it. 
Company Duties, A Checklist. 25c. A chatty, brief, and to-the-point book on 


the “housekeeping” duties within a company and similar units. Not only 
useful to company commanders and non-coms, it is an excellent answer to 
the civilian’s question, “Well, what do you do?” 

Going to Officer Candidate School. 170 pp. $1.00. Tells how to choose and 
how to apply for OCS, gives the requirements, the courses, and the text 
references in every OCS, 

Hitler’s Second Army. 241 pp. 25c. An able description of all Nazi semi-mili- 
tary organizations, the SA, the SS, Organization Todt, the Nazi Motor Trans- 
portation Corps, and many others. This book lets us see how completely life 
in the Third Reich has been forced into military channels. It gives us a 
clearer idea of how big the job is that confronts us. 

How the Jap Army Fights. 169 pp. 25c. Tells the story of the Jap army—its 
origins, training, and method of fighting; describes the Jap soldier, his 
education and training, and describes also the tactics and methods the Jap 
used in China, the Philippines, Malaya, and elsewhere. 

The New Noldier’s Handbook, 319 pp. 25c. The entire text of the official Sol- 
dier’s Handbook (Field Manual 21-100) and 75 pages of additional matter 
valuable to the new soldier, including a reprint of official material on anti- 
aircraft and mechanical protection and lookouts. A “must” textbook for 
every prospective soldier. 

Our Armed Forces. 136 pp. 3rd edition. 35¢ ea.; 25¢ ea. in quantities of four or 
more copies, Prepared by the War Department, the Navy Department, and 
the Office of Education for high-school students. It will acquaint them with 
all U. S. military forees, Navy, Marine, Coast Guard, Army Air and Army 
Ground Forces, WACS, WAVES, in fact all services are interestingly 
described, and there are many illustrations, including charts, insignia of 
Service and a special WEFT chart for aircraft recognition. 

The Story of West Point, 282 pp. 25c. Here is the story of the-traditions of the 
“Point” and how they have affected American life. It tells the historv of 
the Military Academy and its commandants from the beginning of the 
school in 1802 to the present time. A book for every American. 
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What You Should Know About Army Ground Forces, 209 pp. $2.50. Describes 
clearly for the general reader the place of the Army Ground Forces in the 
Army as a whole and summarizes the work of each of its subordinate com- 
mands, describes its general methods of training, and shows the relation- 
ship of Army Ground Forces to the fighting forces in the war theatre. 


Publications of the National Institute, Department of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. These pamphlets listed below are written in comparatively 
easy Spanish about the Indians of the Southwest. They would form excel- 
lent interest stories for second-year students of Spanish in secondary schools. 


They have a number of interesting pictures. Free. 
Cohen, F. S. Derecho Indigena: Contribucion Espanola al Sistema Legal de 


los Estados Unidos. 1942. 20 pp. 

Harpera, A. G. Las Tierras de los Indios en los Estados Unidos. 1943. 40 pp. 
McCaskill, J. C., and MeNickle, D’Arey. La Politica de los Unidos. 1943. 40 pp. 
Estados Unidos Sobre los Gobiernos Tribales y las Empresas Communales de 
los Indios, 1942. 264-XIV pp. 

Shepard, Ward. La Conservacion de las Tierras Indigenas en los Estados 
Unidos. 1942. 70 pp. 


Publications of the Public Affairs Committee, Ine. Send all orders to Silver 


Burdette Co., New York, Chicago, or San Francisco. Most of these have ap- 
peared in 1943. They are 32-page pamphlets and sell for 10 cents each. 
Benedict, Ruth, and Weltfish, Gene. The Races of Mankind. Science’s answers 
to the widely-held beliefs in racial superiority are summarized succinctly by 
two leading anthropologists. 

Carskadon, T. R. Workers and Bosses Are Human. The productive efficiency of 
workers is shown to be more closely linked to morale than any other factor. 
Cushman, T. E. Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties. The civil liberties that are 
threatened today are not the same ones that were endangered during the 
first World War. The author cautions against “an intolerant public opinion 
which clamors for the suppression of minority rights.” We have succumbed 
again to what he calls a “diseased” public opinion which whips whole com- 
munities into emotional frenzies and causes them to lose their capacity for 
thoughtful judgment. 

Dallas, Helen. How to Win on the Home Front. The pamphlet offers a prac- 
tical plan under which the average housewife can cut her expenditures by 10 
per cent in order to provide money for War Bonds and still maintain an ade- 
quate diet for her family. 

Glover, Katherine. Women at Work in Wartime. The author contends that 
the big job of convincing millions more women in the homes of the nation 
that they are needed in “every kind of job that keeps the wheels turning in 
wartime” has yet to be done. 

Griffith, Sanford, Where Can We Get War Workers? A cross-section survey 
of the manpower situation in Baltimore reveals an adequate supply of local 
labor but a training and placement program inadequate for the needs of a 
total war effort. 

Hill, Helen. The Kitchen in War Production, Do you know how to get ade- 
quate and healthful food despite shortage and rationing? Every wartime 
housewife will want to check her market list against the basic, up-to-date in- 
formation given in this pamphlet. 

Hoyt, Elizabeth. Freedom from Want. Two-thirds of the world’s population is 
in want even in normal times, according to this survey. 
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Kaempflert, Waldemar. The Airplane and Tomorrow's World. A warning 
against a dangerous conflict between the “international airplane” and “na- 
tionalistie ideas.” 

Motherwell, Hiram. Rebuilding Europe—After Victory. The modern world 
has everything it takes—wealth, experience, science—to enable Europe to 
rebuild itself within five years. 

Stewart, M. S. How Can We Pay for the War? An additional 15 billion dol- 
lars will have to be raised in taxes during 1943 above the levies now on the 
statute books. This is the bedrock estimate contained in this pamphlet. 
Stewart, M. S. Jobs and Security for Tomorrow, A summary of the findings 
and recommendations of the National Resources Planning Board on postwar 


jobs and social security. 


Publications prepared during 1943 and obtainable through the Office of War In- 


formation, Division of Educational Services, Washington, D. C. 

irgentina. 24 pp. Contains facts and figures well presented. 

Battle Stations for All. 128 pp. A basic handbook on the fight to control liv- 
ing costs and prevent inflation. 

Brazil. 32 pp. This attractive publication, with its maps, charts, and ink 
drawings, will appeal to persons of all ages. 

Can We Attain Freedom From Want? Discussion Guide No, 8. 6 pp. A diseus- 
sion leaflet for teachers, discussion leaders, and speakers, dealing with the 
Third Freedom. 

Chile, 24 pp. An interesting story of the land of contrasts. 

Community Action for Children in Wartime. 9 pp. For sale by the Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 
Educational Programs of the Federal War Agencics. Mimeo. 31 pp. A direc- 
tory of the educational programs of 15 Federal agencies. Included for each 
agency are the services available to schools and a selected list of materials. 
Facts About the United Nations. 21 pp. Contains examples of teamwork, 
statements by various United Nations officials, basic facts and basie docu- 
ments of the United Nations, the President’s Flag Day (June 1943) Procla- 
mation, and a prayer for the United Nations. 

The Far East, 12 pp. An annotated list of government publications of use to 
teachers. 

Guatemala, 8 pp. A short introduction to the Republic of Guatemala, with 
interesting illustrations and charts. 

A List of U. 8S. War Information Films, 28 pp. Only a few copies of this 
pamphlet are available so that they can be sent only to the national offices of 
a few selected organizations. 

Mexico. 24 pp. An introduction to our next door neighbor. 

The National Apprenticeship Program. 8 pp. Provides answers to inquiries 
received by the Apprentice-Training Service concerning the apprenticeship 
program, and includes a list of Regional Offices. 

0. P. A. Bulletin for Schools and Colleges. No. 3. June 1943. 16 pp. Write to 
the nearest Regional OPA office, or to the Chief, Educational Services Branch, 
Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C, Articles suggest ways in 
which summer schools and school systems can emphasize economics on the 
home front; how they can campaign against black markets 

Progress Report No. 3. Deals with progress of synthetic plant construction, 
passenger car tires, and development of the Office of the Rubber Director. 
Schools at War. Third issue. 20 pp. For teachers, with plans for summer, 
feature articles, and a post—Work to Save. 
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Spanish Speaking Americans in the War. 24 pp. Depicts the outstanding 
contributions made to the national war effort on the home front and the 
fighting fronts by our citizens of Spanish descent. Published in both English 
and Spanish texts, and profusely illustrated. 

Uruguay. 12 pp. A story of vigorous democracy. 

Wartime Employment of Boys and Girls Under 18. 16 pp. For sale by Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents. States facts concerning em- 
ployment of boys and girls, and discusses principles and standards that 
should relate to the employment. 

What Is the Peace for Which We Fight? Discussion Guide No. 9. 6 pp. Can 
be used as a basis for discussion of the objectives of the peace, the alterna- 
tive courses, the common ground of various proposals, and things we can do 
now. 

Purposes of Education in the Public Schools of St. Louis. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction, Board of Education. 1941. 46 pp. A 
statement of the fundamental philosophy underlying the curriculum. De- 
signed for use of supervisors, neem and teachers as a means of integrat- 
ing the work of all teachers. 

Radio-Electronics in Education. New York: Radio Corporation of America, 1943. 
48 pp. Free. Presents briefly the various types of aid which radio renders to 
the cause of education. 

Recordings for Classrooms and Discussion Groups, New York: New Tools for 
Learning. 1943. 24 pp. 15c. A guide for teachers, students, and group leaders 
for use with recordings of the Univ. of Chicago Round Table broadcasts and 
the postwar world. 

Revista Interamericana. A periodical published by the Institute of Interamerica 
of the Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Contains articles on the Ameri- 
can republics, part in English and part in Spanish. Sr. Carlos Gonzenbach 
Freire is editor. 

Rotu, G. V. Leisure Time Activities of Junior High School Boys. Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin: Beloit Public Schools. 1941. 31 pp. Mimeo. This information has been 
obtained from a community survey. The radio, hobby, organization, movie, 
party, library, and music activities of this group (grades 7, 8, and 9 boys) 
are analyzed. 

The School and the Changing Pattern of Country Life. Nashville 4, Tenn.: -Pea- 
body College, J. E. Blewton. 1943. 100 pp. Free. A report of the Conference 
of the Southern Rural Life Conference giving attention to the deficiencies 
and the potentialities of the southern rural scene and the needs and oppor- 
tunity of southern rural schools—ascertaining what is being done and what 
can be done through schools to improve the quality of living in rural com- 
munities. 

School Report of the Deputy Superintendent of Secondary Schools and the Direc- 
tor of Counseling and Guidance. San Francisco: Unified Country and City 
School District. 1943. 91 pp. Mimeo. Relates the progress of the new guid- 
ance program showing increased maturity, expansion of facilities, and a bet- 
ter understanding of the realities of a guidance program as a contributing 
factor to an educational system that is built on the basis of the actual needs 
of pupils rather than on tradition. Some of the items discussed are: progress 
in dealing with minority groups, an appraisal made by community agencies, 
attention to problems of mentally and physically handicapped pupils, added 
placement and work-experience programs, and analytical studies of emo- 
tional problems. 
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Should Realistic War Films Be Shown to Children? New York: National Board 
of Review of Motion Pictures. 1943. 12 pp. Free. A symposium on this im- 
pertant problem 

Slidefilms and Motion Pictures to Help Instructors—a Catalog. Detroit: The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd. 1943. 84 pp. Free. An illustrated 
booklet of slidefilms and motion pictures that have been produced by this 
organization on discussional teaching material. These slide films are such 
that any individual picture may be held on the screen for any length of time 
desired while discussion is proceeding, or the teacher can turn back to pic- 
tures previously shown in order to emphasize points which are of special im- 
portance. In addition to the four special kits based on the War Department’s 
Pre-Induction Training Courses 101, 102, 103, and 202, slide films and mo- 
tion pictures are available for more than 22 school subject fields. Each film 
is described and the number of picture and frames is listed together with its 
price. A list of 43 16-mm. sound motion pictures is also included together 
with prices. 

Small Loan Laws of the United States. Newton, Mass.: Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Reseach, 1943, 29 pp. 10c. A survey of the small-loan laws ar- 
ranged by states. Five states have no special small-loan laws, 2 have laws 
which for practical purposes might be called “no small-loan laws” and 9 and 
the District of Columbia still have largely or wholly inoperative laws. 

South African Public Relations and Information Office, 3101 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 1943. Free. 

Nouth Africa at War. 52 pp. A pamphlet that will interest most people. It is 
illustrated and contains a wealth of information. 

Investing in Friendship. 20 pp. Contains extracts of some of General Smuts’s 
most famous speeches. 

State and National School Music Competition—Festivals. Chicago: National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, 64 E, Jackson Blvd. 1942. 
136 pp. $1.00. Complete information about music competition festivals as 
well as approved music lists of 25 compositions graded for each of the four 
classifications (A, B, C, D, E) in the band and orchestra ial and 40 com- 
positions for each of nine vocal classifications. 

State Department of Education. Programs of Study in Florida Secondary 
Schools. Tallahassee: The Department. 1942, 48 pp. A survey of the program 
recommended, The program has been co-operatively developed by the depart- 
ment and educational leaders. 

State Department of Education. Tentative Course of Study for the Teaching of 
Spanish, Austin, Texas: The Department. 1943. 212 pp. An excellent out- 
line for instruction in Spanish for grades three to eight inclusive. The con- 
versational method is emphasized over the formal grammar. The organiza- 
tion is such that it is readily adaptable to its purpose by the teacher. 

Stirling, M. W. The Native People of New Guinea, Washington, D. C.: The Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1943, 23 pp. 28 plates. Discusses topography, ports, dis- 
covery and exploration, political divisions, climate, fauna, products and na- 
tive peoples. 

The Story of You in Navy Blue, Washington, D. C.: Navy Department. 1943. 49 
pp. Free. Describes the opportunties open to girls who join the WAVES. 
Illustrated. 

Syphilis and Its Control. New York: Bureau of Social Hygiene, Department of 
Health. 1943, 12 pp. Free. Authoritative information about the disease, inter- 
estingly written and attractively illustrated. 
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Teachers’ Salary Schedules in 185 School Systems in Cities 30,000 to 100,000 in 
Population, 1942-43. Washington, D. C.: American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201-16th St., N. W. 1943. 56 pp. 50c. Discusses the situa- 
tion as it existed during the school year 1942-43 as well as presents many 
pages of tabulated data. 

The Teaching of Citzenship in Our American Democracy—Underlying Philoso- 
phy. Vol. 1. St. Louis, Mo.: Department of Instruction, Board of Education. 
1942. 74 pp. Discusses the democratic philosophy of life, the totalitarian 
challenge to democracy, the strengths and weaknesses of democracy, and the 
objectives of education for citizenship. 

Vol. III (1943. 88 pp.) of this same series deals with “Suggestive Activities 
and Procedures in the High Schools and Teachers Colleges.” 

TEETER, V. A. AND STANFIELD, E. O. Guiding Students in the Development of 
Personality. Chicago: Science Research Associates. 1943. 63 pp. 60c. A guide- 
book for teachers anxious to assist students in developing wholesome per- 
sonality. 

Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Commission. Thomas Jefferson Quiz Book. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Commission, Old House Office Bldg. 1943. 30 pp. Free. Here 
are excellent suggestions on a quiz program on Thomas Jefferson. Write to 
the Commissioner for another publication, Thomas Jefferson (35 pp. Free). 
This is interesting and authoritative information about the author of our 
Declaration of Independence. Illustrated. 

Toward Democratic Living at School. Washington, D. C.: Association for Child- 
hood Education. 1943, 42 pp. 35c. Contains illustrations of democratic living 
at school under six major headings. While about elementary schools, many of 
the ideas are adaptable to the secondary level. 

Town Meeting. Should the Voting Age be Lowered to Eighteen? Columbus, Ohio: 
American Education Press. 1943. 22 pp. 10c. A copy of the broadcast given 
weekly by America’s Town Meeting of the Air. A year’s subscription to these 
programs as they appear from week to week can be secured for $4.50. 

", S. Department of Agriculture. The Campaign Against Black Market in Meats. 
Washington, D. C.: The Department, Director of Food Distribution. 1943. 
23 pp. Free. Discusses the problems and suggests what to do to defeat them. 

. S. Department of State. Peace and War. Washington, D. C.: Supt. of Docu- 
ments. 1942. 144 pp. 5c. An introduction to a collection of documents con- 
cerning the foreign relations of the United States during the fateful decade 
1931-1942. This book and the collection of documents which is in the process 
of publication present a record of policies and acts by which the United 
States sought to rromote conditions of peace and world order and to meet 
the world-wide dangers resulting from Japanese, German, and Italian ag- 
gression as those dangers arose. 

. S. Treasury Department. Vew Songs for Schools at War. Washington, D. C.: 
The Department, Education Section of the War Finance Division. 1943. 16 
pp. Free. The second edition of songs written by and for school pupils, con- 
taining a completely different assortment from the collection published 
last year, attractively illustrated. 

A few of the other many publications available from the above source are: 
Foreign Language Dodgers, one-page War Savings appeal printed in each of 
twelve foreign languages. 

Handbook of War Savings Assembly Programs, including five tested War 
Savings plays for varying grade levels, with suggestions for building a stage 
or radio show and lists of available dramatic material. 
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One Hundred Billion Dollars for War. 10 pp. Discussion of the current finan- 
cial pregram by Mabel Newcomer, Professor of Economics, Vassar College. 
Schools-at-War, A War Savings News Bulletin for Teachers, No. 4, giving 
school War Savings news, suggestions for classroom study, and plans for 
school sales campaigns. 

Schools-at-War Handbook for School Administrators, giving concise infor- 
mation about setting up a War Savings program in a school, suggestions for 
classroom study of War Savings, promotion schemes, rules for jeep and 
bomber campaigns, available materials for the school War Savings Program, 
and suggestions for integrating school and community programs. 

The Teacher of English and the War Savings Program. 31 pp. A bulletin in- 
cluding units of study for junior and senior high school, showing how the 
English class through its work in speech, drama, research, discussion, debate, 
journalism and creative writing may contribute to greater understanding 
of the reasons for War Savings investments. 

There Are No Little Things, War Savings radio script for 30 minutes h‘gh- 
school show emphasizing small economies and sacrifices. 

War Savings Radio Scripts for Schools-at-War, including five radio scripts 
suitable for high schools. 

Vital for Victory. Cincinnati: Proctor and Gamble Co. 1943. 32 pp. Free. The 
story of this company and its employee contribution to the war effort. Inter- 
esting illustrations and diagrams. 

Wartime Vocational Training. Washington, D. C.: Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S.A. 1943. 8 pp. Free. Outlines joint action by educators and business 
men to expedite job training essential to war production. 

Wuevriey, W. A., AND Mrerrtes, R. O., Eptrors. Aviation Manual for Junior and 
Senior High School. Chicago: United Air Lines. 1943. 50 pp. Discusses avia- 
tion’s services to society, recent transportation progress, traffic control. 
global routes, employment opportunities, high-school courses, and related 
topics. 

William J. Drew Farewell Banquet. San Francisco: Mission High Sci:ool 
1943. 12 pp. Free. Reviews his work as principal of Mission High School. 
Presented by his faculty. 

ZanziG, A. D. Let Freedom Sing. New York: National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Ave. 1943. 36 pp. 20c. A wartime guide for misie leaders—help- 
ful and practical suggestions. 


Tilia Pe Nodes 


PostTWAR PROBLEMS—To those who have more than a passing interest im 
postwar problems and who therefore seek to know the issues, their background, 
and the possible results of this war as well as what are some of the potentialities 
after the war, many sources of excellent reading and study material can be cited. 
In addition to the many excellent books that are coming off the press on this sub- 
ject, up-to-the-minute developments can be followed in periodical forms. Such 
sources include the many publications of the United Nations Information Office, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Of these the United Nations Review is free. 
It is a monthly summary of documents on the Allied fight for freedom, consisting 
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largely of excerpts from authoritative sources. It is arranged by countries, To 
those interested in a listing of research and postwar planning the mimeographed 
Survey of Agencies (Vol. 1-VIII) and a Bibliography (Vol. I-VIII) are available, 
Vol. I of each for $1.00 each and the other volumes at 75 cents each. Among other 
publications they also have a series of 10-cent pamphlets on Conditions in Occu- 
pied Territories. 

Another publication that gives attention to the European situation in 
monthly reviews of international affairs is New Europe and World Reconstruction. 
It is published monthly by New Europe, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City for 
$2.50 per year. A third source is that of Free World. This too is a monthly maga- 
zine, published by Free World, Inc., 8 West Fortieth Street, New York City, at 
$4.00 per year. It is also published in five foreign-language editions. 

A Srupy or Junior CotLeGe Poricres-—The American Association of Junior 
Colleges has compiled a special report on the policies of a representative group of 
privately controlled junior colleges with reference to the admission of Jewish stu- 
dents. This report will be of special value to counselors in secondary schools. 
Copies may be obtained, without cost, from Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary, 
730 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 

THEY Figut ON—The Philippine Islands stand out in our memory as a 
group of people who fought so gallantly in the Battle of the Philippines to retain 
their freedom, To those who are interested in following the continued work of 
these people for freedom, The Commonwealth of the Philippines, 1617 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., publishes a monthly 8-page magazine en- 
titled Philippines. It is now in its third year of existence. It may be secured free 
by addressing the EDITOR, Philippines, at the above address. 

NATIONAL HUMANE Key-Awarp Contest—The American Humane Education 
Society announces its new annual contest for the most outstanding contribution 
to Humane Education. Open to all educators, the Society will award each year a 
14-karat gold key (to be known as the National Humane Key), inscribed on one 
side with name and date of the winner, and in addition two hundred dollars 
($200.00) in War Bonds or cash. Entries may include projects on a humane 
theme, humane plays or stories, original methods of teaching Humane Education, 
and theses on Humane Education. This year’s contest closes April 30, 1944. All 
those wishing to enter the contest are urged to write to the National Humane Key 
Committee, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts, for entrance blank 
and rules of the contest. 

RADIO AND THE CLASSROOM—Radio’s role in the wartime classroom, and at 
home and abroad in education after the war, will be the considerations of the 
seventh annual School Broadcast Conference, which George Jennings announces 
will be held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 28, 29, and 30. Program plans 
call for special network broadcasts originating from the Conference, outstanding 
speakers from educational and commercial broadcasting, and demonstrations of 
the use of radio in both elementary and high schools. Emphasis will be placed on 
radio in national and international affairs during and after the war. As in the past 
four years, the Executive Committee will cite an individual for outstanding serv- 
ice in the field, and announcement of the award will be made at the annual con- 
ference banquet. Entries are now being received at the headquarters of the School 
Broadcast Conference, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, in the fourth annual Utiliza- 
ticn Competition. There are no restrictions or entry fees connected with entering 
the competition, and application blanks are available from Conference headquar- 


ters. 
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- Much and by far the best... "—~ 


“I have examined very carefully BASIC ELECTRICITY 
and I'm convinced that it is much and by far the best 
treatment of elementary electricity for presentation to high- 
school level that has been published to date.”"—Mr. Carl 
Durkee, teacher of chemistry and_ physics. 











Diagrams that TEACH 
Explanations that CLARIFY 


Organization that GETS RESULTS 
| “Again may I comment on the ease with which students 
use ‘Prepare yourself!’ Students who have missed ex- 


aie = periments can as easily make up the work when by them- 


coon sene-steten 
on torment Company selves as could be done when with the whole class.”— 


John Reno, principal and physics teacher. 


10 Units 60 Experiments 
80 Illustrations 1088 Exercises 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 29 Pryor St., N. E. 2210 Pacific Ave. 114 E. 23rd St. 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 NEW YORK 10 











GETTING READY LIFE INSURANCE 
FOR INDUCTION AT a + 


A 32-page Bulletin for Young Men ‘. 
16-18 Years of Age Who Are Preparing For Members of the 
to Enter the Armed Forces of the National Association of 
United States. Se d Sch 1 Principal 
Hundreds of high schools are order- concary- 00! rincipals 
ing this Bulletin and giving one to : : - 
You need protection for your family 


each of their high-school juniors and 
seniors in his age group. They have You want to provide a clean-up fund 


found it the best source from which in the event of your untimely death, 
youth of this age can secure answers d fi 
to their many questions arising out of om @ ucational fund to finance 
the Selective Service Act as it affects your boy's or girl's college education. 
them You intend to meet these obligations. 
ae : : . if you live, but who will meet 
Prices 1-10 copies, 10 cents per copy them if you don’t live? 
50 copies, $ 2.50 ;, A 
You can obtain life insurance protection 
100 copies, $ 4.50 in its most inexpensive form through 
the Group Life Insurance Plan. bene- 
fiting from the preferred risk classi- 
Order Your Supply Today fication of your profession 
vam . SCACTAT , For complete information write to 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION silltinsk dad tleaee sa 
OF SKC ONDA RY-SC HOOL SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
PRINCIPALS : ; 
ms : d Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. ; : 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C. Washington, 1D. C. 


500 copies, $20.00 
1000 copies, $35.00 




















